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a Day of 


chapped, or the face red wi 


Witch-Hazel 
sented to be “ 
generally contain “ 


ternally, a deadly 





Cycling, when the body is tired, the hands h and 
ch the wah Gnsadebenedren of 


Pond’s Extract 


Used Internally and Externally. 
CAUTION! Refuse the weak, watery 
reparations  repre- 
e same as’’ PO. s 
EXTRACT, which coat 


an irritant cetegeeny ae taken in- 

po. 
Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York, 

POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT CURES itching or bleeding Piles, however severe. 
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Alcohol,’ 
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THE New BINOCULAR. 


(THE TRIEDER) 


This new form of field glass is as small as an ordinary 
OPERA GLASS, but has more power and field than 
the largest FIELD GLASS, 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


Tue New Queen Achromatic TRipLet |. 


$5.00 EACH. 


CLEAR, POWERFUL, AND ALTOGETHER THE BEST 
POCKET MAGNIFIER MADE. 


Compound Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments, 


All appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars. 
QUBAN c& CO., Inc., 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 

New York, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Original and individual designs for 


Monumental Work 
Executed in 


Granite, Stone or Marble. 


Work executed to any limit of expense and erected 
in any part of the U.S. Send for photographs of 
recentiy completed important work. 








23, 25 and 27 Sixth Ave. 








NEW BOOKS 


Sons of the Morning 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, author of ‘‘ Children of the Mist.’”? With Froatispiece. 8vo, $1.50 


This is the first novel written by Mr. Phillpotts since the publication of the beautiful and powerful story, ‘Children of the 
Mist.” It represects more mature work and can but add to the reputation that came to him through the earlier book. The 
keenest and most pertinent word of ap iation for ‘‘ Children of the Mist’’ came from the veteran novelist, R. D. Blackmore, 
who, “knowing nothing of the author,” wrote of “the deep interest. the rare humor, and the vivid descriptions” that he found 
in the story. The author of “ Lorna Doone” has since passed away, and more directly than could be true of any other English 
writer, Eden Phillpotts is recognized as his successor, 


American Historic Towns | Literary Hearthstones 
Edited by LYMAN P. POWELL | Studies of the _— Life Boge wes -_ 
| Thinkers, By MARION HARLAND, author o 
e +S ieee tg = nowt eae Peres | ‘‘Some Colonial Homesteads,’’ etc, Fully illus- 


volume 
Pitesieeinde. dausied : trated. 16mo, per volume, 


1. Historic Towns of New England. Per set of 2-volt., tnibax. 09.01 ..99, 145.9 


160 illustrations. 8vo, é . $3.50 Second Series—now. ready: 
2. Historic Towns of the Middle States. | 3- Hannah More. 4- John Knox 
135 illustrations, 8vo, A é . 3, 50 | First Series—previously issued : ; 
Three vols,, in box, asaset, . . . $10.50 | 1. Charlotte Bronte. 2. William Cowper 


A Book for All Readers 


Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use and: Preservation of Books, and the Formation of Public and 
Private Libraries. By AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD. 12mo. Half Vellum . . $2.00. 


“In all the field of books about books, there is nothing else in existence which covers so well and so clearly so wide a range of 
subjects. . . Itis impossible to read a single chapter without finding some fact we half know so clearly stated as to makea lasting 
and vivid impression upon us, Written by aman theroughly versed in library kre and methods, Mr Spofford’s book will be 
tound of the utmost value by all who either are, or wish to become, attached to library forces."— NV. VY. Times Saturday Review. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SON S, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London 


You Can Nor Buy It. 


Be a Head of Grsson’s Most Bewitching 
Girl may be yours for nothing. 

Each proof signed personally by ©. D. 
Gibson, matted and ready for framing, 14 
inches by 11 inches in size, on Japan paper. 

We show herewith a profile sketch of the 
beautiful heroine of Mr. Gibson’s new series 
of cartoons, illustrating the adventures of a 
widow, Mr. Gibson’s latest and most im- 
portant work, which is now appearing in 
Lire. The portrait is much larger and shows 
her full face. 

You can secure the signed portrait only by 
sending $5.00 for a new subscription to Lire 
for one year. The drawing will not be sold 
or reprinted. It is for the exclusive owner- 
ship of our subscribers. At the expiration of 
this offer the plate will be destroyed. 

New subscribers will receive for five dollars 

THIS IS NOT THE PICTURE YOU WILL RECEIVE: a year’s subscription to Lire and. the signed 
tus MERELY GIVES AN IDEA OF THE WIDOW. portrait which you can get in no other way. 





Catalogue of 150 examples of proofe in miniature This offer is net. 


by Gibson, Hanna, 
sslection, baad ois Fesdielaf Bitee Lire PUBLISHING Co., 19 West 3ist St., N. ¥. 
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The Macmillan Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Two new and interesting volumes in the popu- 
lar series of New Testament Handbooks : 


HISTORY oF THE HIGHER CRITI- 
CISM of THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By HENRY S. NASH, Ph.D., author of “‘ The Genesis cf 
the Social Conscience,” ‘* Ethics and Revelation,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


THE BIBLICAL THEOLOCY OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By EZRA P. GOULD, D.D., author of “A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel of Mark.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents, net. 
These beoks are successful attempts to supply just those elements 
which are generally lacking in works of the same general scope, 
yet especially needed by the general reader who desires a brief, ac- 
oe yet popular and clear presentation of the results of modern 
study, 


THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF KNOWLEDCE. 


By ALEXANDER THOMAS ORMOND, McCosh Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Princeton University. $3.00, net. 
IN THREE PARTS. 

An analytical investigation of the soil out of which knowledge 
grows; Part I. treats of Experience, Reality and Method in 
Knowledge, etc,; Part II. attempts to trace the origin and deter- 
mine the nature and function of the categories of Knowledge; 
Part III, is on ** The Transcendent Factors in Knowledge.” 


STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS 
By LEWIS E. GATES, author of “ Studies in Literature.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 

The meaning of Romanticism and the theory of literary Criti- 


cism are the two topics of which in one form or another nearly all of 
these masterly studies treat. 


AMERICA’S 
ECONOMIC SUPREMACY. 


By BROOKS ADAMS, author of “ The Law of Civilization and’ 


Decay.” Cloth, 12mo0, $1.25. 


Every voter should read this book. The questions which govern 
the coming elections are treaied with masterly clearness, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Each, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE SOFT SIDE. 


By HENRY JAMES, author of “ The Two Magics,”’ etc. 
A volume of stories in which Mr. James’ style and method are 
seen at their best in the keen contrast afforded by the variety of his 
plots. A collection of what is without doubt some ot his best work 


THE BENNETT TWINS. 
By GRACE MARGUERITE HURD. 
A brilliant and amusing story the scene of which is laid among 
the men and women students of a famous New York art studio, 
The adventure of “* the twins”’ is full of the liveliest humor. 


A BREAKER OF LAWS.: 
By W. PETT-RIDGE. 
A burglar is the chiet character in this story, which, while not 


sensational, is absorbing to the last degree, The plot is the clever- 
est thing that this brilliant writer has done, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DesiGcns 
pony eet 
one sending a sketch and d ion ma 
quia sooertaie our opinion free whether an 
fnvention is probably table. Communica- 
tions |, confid P: its 


MU 
Branch Office, 62 F St., Washington, 
WANTED. 


Active, educated men to represent us in the Eastern, Mid- 
dle and Southern States. Weekly or fixed tee 





salary 
id. In re ive age and references. DODD, MEAD 
CO., New York City. 





American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty St., New York. 


USE Our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NBW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
: Second-Class Mail Matter, 


Terms ef Subscription, payable In advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 








fines, copies 

uUrder 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new addres 
must be given 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WI. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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Che North American Review 


FOR OCTOBER 
Should be Read by Every Voter. 





BRYAN OR McKINLEY. 


THE PRESENT DUTY OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
For BRYAN : 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Democratic Candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency ; Senator B. R. TILLMAN ; EDWARD M. SHEPARD ; 
RICHARD CROKER; and ERVING WINSLOW, Secretary of 
the New England Anti-Imperialist League. 
For McKINLEY : 
Postmaster-General CHARLES EMORY SMITH;; Senators G. 
F. HOAR, T. C. PLATT, and W. M. STEWART ; ANDREW 
CARNEGIE ; and JAMES H. ECKELS, formerly Comptroller of 
the Currency. 
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mn The Great Religions of the World.—II. Buddhism. 
T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, 
NT Professor of Buddhist Literature in Univ. Coll., Tondon. 
satis Russia a#@' Cita SS ee ced re es - JOSIAH QUINCY 
James Martineau. : . The Rev, A. W. JACKSON 
w $2.00 @ The Decline of British Conmerée: A Reply, BENJAMIN TAYLOR 
Rows @ Misunderstood Japan. : e, OZAKI 
one wee, @ Catholic Citizens and Constitutional Rights, The Rev. T. H. MALONE t 
—— # The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage.—IV. . CLAUDE PHILLIPS a 
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ht OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION. 34 
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; For one dollar we will send the September, October, November and a 
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Subscribe at 
Once 


SSSSTTTETTTTIVTTTETSTTTITTETTITTIE. 
To New Subscribers who remit to us direct, we will send 


The Critic Monthly, Illustrated, - - $2.00 
The Bookman Monthly, an Illus- 


trated Magazine of Literature and Life, - - 


2 00 
$4.00 


The Two 
FOR 
$2.50 


THE CRITIC, now in its 20th year. maintains its exalted reputation as an illustrated literary monthly, pre- 


senting the best in current literary life and events 


Lt is also a record ot the best in mnsic, art, and the drama, 


lts portraits and other illustrations are selected witb tas e and care, and a:e handsumely prin 


THE BooKMAN will keep you up with the current literature of America, England, and France Each number has 
96 pages (or more) of text, many illustrations. by eg ed of authors, fac-similes, reproductions, etc ,a review of the im- 


portant movements in Art and Drama, Poetry, an 


RELAPAAPARNRAAASAAAAAALNAALN ALANNA 
reeeerrrrrr rr rrr rrr rrr 


To anyone who is not already acquainted with The Critic and 
The Bookman, sample copies will be sent on request. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons - = 


Pye errr rere rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr 


the best of current essays on literary and a tistic subjects. 


RELAASRASAANANPRARANNRA ALON ALLE 
rrr rrr rrr 


27 and 29 WEST 234 ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATION 


California 


MISS ORTON'S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


PASADENA CAL. 
Certificates admit to Eastern colleges. New 
buildings. Gymnasium. Special care of 
health. Climate unsurpassed, warm win- 
ters. Sea and monotain breezes. European 
teachers in music and art. 








For 
Girls. 





Connecticut 


M358 BAIRD’S. INSTITUTE 
OR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic, and Colle; 

paratory courses. Music, Art. and the 
Lapguages. Careful a‘tention to morals 
and manners. New Buildings, steam heat, 
gymnasium. . 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY. 
to $450. Bove ceretally, trained. 
F. H. BREWER, Fairfield, Conn. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Thorough special training for the min- 
istry, and full university advantages. Ad- 
dress SECRETARY. YALE DIVINITV 
SCHOUL, New Haven. Coan. 














Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE UF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course lesdiDg to degree of 
LL.B. pre for admission to the Sar tu 
all the States. For catelogue Addrese the 
secrerary, K.MER *® BARRETT, LL.B,, 
Athenzum Bidg., @hicago, Ill. 








Massachusetts 


AWRENCE ACADEMY, 
ton, ass. Limited Boys’ School. 
Founded 1798. Prepares for all Colleges 
and Techaical Schools. Terms, $48. ‘o 
extras. Address H. H.C. BrneuaM, Prin. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
66th year begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. 
preparatory with advanced courses 
for high-schoo] graduates and oth:-rs not 
wishing full college course. Art and music, 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc., extensive 
usds. Beautifully and healthfully situ- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
influences. 

For circular and views address the Presi- 

dent, Rev. SAMUKL VY. COLE. D.D.. 
Norton. Mass. 











New Jersey 


Kent Place School for Girls 


Summit, N. J. Special attention to col- 
lege preparation e junds. 

tennis, basket ball. Year k and Views 
sent on application. Mrs. Saran Woop- 
MAN P4uvL, Principal. President of Board 
of Directors, HamMiiTon W. MaBig, LL.D. 


MOUNT HOLLY ACADEMY. 

A home schoo] for boys. The rupfl, not 
the class, is the unit. Careful college prep- 
aration. Nofallures. |.anguages by natives. 
Healthful region. uperior table Moder- 
ate price. \oextias Catalogue. 

4.C Pra, Principal, Mount Holly,N J. 


New York 
The Misses Ely’s School for 
Girls. 
86th Streets, New York, 














Riverside Drive, 85th and 





K indergarten Norma! Dept. Ethic- 
al Culture Schools, 109 W. 5ith St. 
'wo years’ course. Opens Oct. ist. Cir- 

cular sent on application 





INDs’ SCHOOL, 48d year. Live 
only. ¢ na Tr. ora, 4 
inely homelike. Hempstead. N.Y.” 


The Warren School of Articulation 
and Expression Reading. 


A special method by which the Desf may 
learn to understand conversation. Defects 
of Speech cured. Address 

124 E. 28th Street, New York. 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Limited to twenty. Pre for _Univer- 
sities and Government ools For cata- 
logue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master; 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Ohio 
he H. Thane Miller Scheel fe 


ris, 8 to 16 Lenox Place, Avondale 
innati, Ohio ion for College 














F you are gown abroad for a vieyele inp 
I tee’ for “ BICYCLING NO:8 jor 
TOURISTS ABROAD.” 


LEYLAND LINE, Piverpoo 


First cabin rates $40, $45. 
ing on date. Round t 
Bohemian (New), Sept 26 
vonian (New, 11,000 tons 
fredian (10.500 tons 
(9,000 tons), Oct. 
Houghton é 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY we: 


RIVALS THE WORLD FOR ELEGANCE, SAFETY AND COMFORT 


OF ITS TRAINS TO 


TEXAS, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 


Latest Improved Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Cars leave Washington, D. C., 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday for San Francisco without change. 

PULLIIAN FIRST-CLASS SLEEPISG CAR SERVICE daily between 
NEW ORLEANS and MEXICO CITY WITHOUT CHANGE. 

Direct connection at San Francisco with Steamers of the PACIFIC MAIL 
S. S. CO., OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL S. S.CO., TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
(Oriental S. S Co.) for all points in 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, THE PHILIPPINES, AUSTRALIA and AROUND THE WORLD. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also lowest freight and 
passage rates, apply to 





H, NUTTING, EDWIN HAWLEY, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Manager, 


349 BROADWAY and 1 BATTERY PLACE (WASHINGTON BUILDING), 








sAHAPFC HER HPATERS 


HOT AIK, WATER OR STEAM, 
GUARANTHED. 
Catalogue free, 240 Water St., New York. 


EAJING NUTICE 
ROUND THE A ae aeoet: 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., on the. Kansas City line of the 
W ORLD | Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has become one of 
° the leading all-the-year around health and pleasure resorts 
in the United States. The use of its waters has benefited a 
great many sufferers. 
lew York. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has just issued 
—— THE route’ d th ld i th a finely illustrated booklet, describing the resort and telling 
BOYS oute ’roun e world is across the of its gtmantegee, which will be sent free on ap eee. 4 


: ; F 3 Geo H. Heafford, General Passenger some, cago, wii 
ir Univer. American Continent, via New York and Niagara on-call stamp enclosed for poner. —Adv. 
For 


Falls, through the center of the richest coun- OF INTEREST TO SHOPPERS. 


try on the globe, ‘The Linen Store’s’? New Salesroom Is Now Open 
‘ ° ae z for Inspection. 
You will be convinced of this if you will ex- Messrs. James McCutcheon & Co. of 28d atrect, whose 
amine the new ‘‘ Round the World’’ folder just ane ote lee nek = pete oig ye i > 
issued by the New York Central Lines a oy eyed Suildines 3. 4 woke Pred yey dean eg taghened 
in "t e rear, with the main floor of their 28d Street store, 
which has been entirely refitted,—all of their retail depart- 
ments now being located on the ground floor of these two 
m omnes will be sen sent free, post. paid, - reontyt ofa — buildings. Their present — of Household and Family 
Agent, Grand by George H: Den New York: descrip to a — — oe efs and Linen Goods of every 
oe y Work Ma 
Plannels an ready-mad 
—— ‘a inviting. Th Tandkorehiet collection is 
ticularly necteworthy. Eve: my of pure linen handkere f 
seems to be represented display of of table linen is also 
noticeable. Many of the finer ‘anak | age nie are controlled 
exclusively by this house. The display, as a whole, is un- 
usually interesting and well worthy of a visit. 
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Registered Trade-Mark. 


better than ever before. 


mail, free, our illustrated catalogue. 


14 West 23d Street 





Opening of 
The Linen Store’s” 
New Salesroom. 


We cordially invite your inspection of our new and commodious salesroom in the Spinning 
Wheel Building, 3, 5, and 7 West Twenty-second Street. It is immediately in the rear of and 
connects with our Twenty-third Street store, which has been completely reorganized and refitted. 

All of our retail departments are now located on the ground floor of these two buildings— 
a floor of good light, broad aisles, and perfect ventilation. 

Here our incomparable assortment of Table and Bed Linens, Dress Linens, Art Linens, 
Towels and Handkerceiefs may be carefully and leisurely inspected—an inspection, which, we 
feel assured, will fully justify our reputation as leaders in the distribution of fine flaxen prod- 
ucts, Our departments of Bed Coverings, Fancy Art Materials, French and Scotch Flannels, 
and ready made Silk and Flannel Waists are, likewise, most comprehensive. 

In every way, our facilities for perfectly satisfying the needs of our patrons are greater and 



















To those who cannot call and view these goods—a word about our mail order department : Through 
it the superior service and special advantages of “‘The Linen Store’’ may be enjoyed in all parts of the 
country—a letter. at all times, receiving the same careful attention as a personal inquiry. On request we will 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO,, 


3, 5, and 7 West 22d Street, WN. Y, 













Broadway and Eleventh St. 
AUTUMN SALE. 


Te“ True Merit” Shirt, 


50 Cents Each. 






750 Dozen Uniaundered Dress Shirts. Made of 
NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN; with Union Linen 


Bosoms, reinforced. Extra wide in body. 


Open back and front—open back, or open back with short 
bosoms. Sizes 13% to 19 inches. 5 sleeve lengths. 


50 cents each; $2.95 half dozen. 
By mail 12c. additional. By mail 75c. additional. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 
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| For That Cold Room of Yours? ! 


















veV vey bad veV vv 


Have You Tried 2__—_ 


Banner Oil Heater 


Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 
Easily Carried from Room to Room 


Sd 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 








ws 
VERDICT, after 8 years’ trial; 
the best 

When not kept by 5 q 
dealers, will ph A freight 

. paid, to any point east 
of the = ar ge A Mountains, 

8In. High, ° eit or = § 











The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
NEw YORK CHICAGO 
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Survey of the World. 


Vou. LII 
Rome ing The See 
Letter peng “ ag ORE: 


nomination to the Presi- 
dency simply refers to the paramount 
issues and covers, with somewhat equal 
emphasis, the other planks in the Demo- 
cratic Platform. He begins by reiterat- 
ing his former pledge to accept but a 
single term of office, and then refers to 
his notification speech for his views on 
imperialism, militarism and the Boer 
War. He proceeds to discuss “the ap- 
palling growth of combinations,” or 
trusts. He promises, if elected, to select 
an Attorney-General who will prosecute 
trusts, and will recommend laws to dis- 
solve private monopolies doing business 
outside their own States. The protect- 
ive tariff he describes as fostering trusts. 
He then earnestly indorses the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and 


the full restoration of bimetallism. The- 


election of Senators by direct vote of the 
people is then favored. The subject of 
labor has its share of attention. Mr. 
3ryan desires a cabinet officer to repre- 
sent labor; also that courts shall not use 
the power of injunction against strikers ; 
that arbitration in labor disputes should 
be secured; and that laws excluding 
Mongolians be enforced. The pension 
laws he would have liberally construed. 
The Nicaragua Canal should be con- 
structed, owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment. Arizona, New Mexico and 


Oklahoma should be admitted as States. 
Alaska and Porto Rico should have a 
Territorial government and home rule. 
Cuba should become independent, and 
the Republican Party, he suggests, can- 
not be trusted to give independence. He 


favors national aid to the irrigation of 
arid western lands. He declares that 
the Republican Party is sacrificing the 
Monroe Doctrine in its creation of a co- 
lonial system with its entangling al- 
liances. The income tax plank was, he 
says, omitted by inadvertence from the 
Kansas City Platform, and he would fa- 
vor an amendment to the Constitution to 
this end. Mr. Bryan concludes his 
somewhat discursive letter with a brief 
reference to the “paramount issue in 
this campaign,” that of imperialism, and 
declares that “ no other question can ap- 
proach it in importance.” 


ue 


po ay vania coal miners’ strike has 

elapsed, and the situation is 
practically unchanged: The organized 
miners have done some successful mis- 
sionary work among their non-union 
brothers, and the total number of men to 
quit work has slowly increased from day 
to dav. On the other hand, there have 
been some signs of wavering on the part 
of the men, and in the Shenandoah re- 
gion the English-speaking element voted 
to return to work, but were voted down 
by the foreign born majority. As yet 
neither side shows the slightest signs of 
giving in. The principal events of the 
week, however, have been the riot at 
Shenandoah; the manifesto of President 
Mitchell laying the entire blame for the 
strike on the Presidents of the railroads 
who own most of the mines, and the case 
of G. B. Markle & Co. The riot at 
Shenandoah occurred on Saturday. <A 
posse hurriedly gathered together by 
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Sheriff Toole, of Schuylkill County, to 
protect some employees who got into a 
row with the strikers, fired on a mob that 
was threatening workmen on their way 
home. One man was killed, and a child 
and several others were wounded. 
Whether the sheriff was justified in fir- 
ing is not clear, as the testimony differs. 
This incident has, of course, tended to 
aggravate the situation. The manifesto 
of President Mitchell says that the real 
struggle is not between the miners and 
the operators, but between the miners and 
the railroads, and the operators are vic- 
tims of the latter. The railroads charge 
three times as much to carry anthracite 
as bituminous coal to the seaboard; and 
the profits of the mining departments are 
absorbed by freight rates, in consequence 
of which their coal properties show a 
very small profit on their capitalization. 
A framed list of grievances was sent on 
August 13th to the mining departments 
of the railroads, but no attention was 
paid to it. President Mitchell does not 
demand recognition from the employers, 
but he will leave the whole dispute to a 
conference of the railroad companies and 
the men. The G. B. Markle & Co. case 
is as follows: Since 1885 they and their 
men have been held together by an agree- 
ment, the most important part of which 
is that the men should always present 
the grievances first to the company, and 
if no redress was given recourse should 
be had to arbitration. When the strike 
occurred some 300 of the 2,700 of the 
miners employed by Markle & Co., who 
had joined the Mine Workers’ Union, 
yielded to persuasion and quitted work. 
The Markles called a meeting thereupon 
of their employees, and asked the men to 
live up to their sworn agreement, willing- 
ly offering arbitration. Rev. Father 
Phillips, of St. Gabriel’s Church at Ha- 
zelton, pleaded with the men not to break 
their agreement and “ deal organized la- 
bor the hardest blow it has ever received.” 
President Mitchell, however, with the 
backing of the union is trying every 
means to make all the men quit work, 
justifying himself on the ground that “ if 
we succeed in one place and fail in an- 
other the low wages must be brought up 
to meet the high or the high wages must 
come down to meet the low,” while 
Father Phillips has turned about face, 
saying that he “lost his head,” and the 


miners were “compelled by 4 sort of 
military necessity. to disregard their 
pledges.” The outlook for arbitration 
is gloomy for this week, altho Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia; and others have 
offered their services. Several attempts 
to open up the mines with néw men will 
be made, and it is feared that it will be 
impossible to prevent some more blood= 
shed, tho the miltia is in readiness. In- 
dividual operators are beginning to givé 
detailed answers to the miners’ charges, 
and some of them have opened their 
books, which seem to show that the aver- 
age miner receives anywhere from $35 to 
$60 a month. 


a 
The arrival this week of a 
A Greek 4 ° ti hes 
Greek cruiser, the Mia- 
Warship 


oules,” calls attention to the 
fact that this is the first time that a Greek 
warship has appeared on this side of the 
Atlantic. She has been for a time in 
Philadelphia, comes here to remain 
about two weeks, will then go to Boston 
and sail for Greece. The Greek com- 
munities of the different cities are mak- 
ing every preparation for elaborate en- 
tertainment. The peculiar significance 
of this visit lies in its indication of the 
effort of the Greek Government to reor- 
ganize the navy. The country is gradual- 
ly recovering from the financial difficul- 
ties resulting from the war with Turkey, 
but is greatly hampered by lack of funds. 
A navy is absolutely indispensable, and 
under the present conditions the situation 
of the little kingdom is by no means as 


. strong as it should be. In view of the 


fact that there are a large number of 
Greeks in this country who are directly 
connected with their own land through 
mercantile interests, the scheme was sug- 
gested of seeking to arouse their pa- 
triotism and appeal to them for some as- 
sistance in the development of the navy. 
Apart, thus, from the purpose of inter- 
national courtesy the sending of the 
“ Miaoules ”’ has a distinct relation to the 
development of the navy. At the va- 
rious dinners and receptions this matter 
will be brought forward, and those in- 
terested hope there will be a cordial and 
generous response. If enough money 
could be raised in this country from such 
sources to provide an additional warship 
of first-class character it would do much 
toward the rehabilitation of the kingdom. 
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Porto Rican it is somewhat difficult in 
Affairs the — Spanish-American 
countries for a defeated 

party to learn how to submit gracefully, 
and something of the same difficulty is 
found to exist in Porto Rico. The 
Executive Council of that island has 
had before it the task of dividing the is- 
land into seven election districts, and the 
feeling has been somewhat excited over 
the subject: The two parties in the is- 
land are known as Federal and Repub- 
lican. The Federal had decidedly the 
advantage in the earlier portion of the 
history of the American occupation, as 
they represented more the intelligent and 
wealthy citizens who had been on the 
best terms with Spain, and it was charged 
that more of the poorer and of the col- 
ored people were in the Republican 
ranks. Indeed Dr. Barbosa, who is 
sometimes called the head of the Repub- 
lican Party, is a very intelligent mulatto 
who obtained his medical education at 
Michigan University, and is one of the 
best informed men on the island. The 
leader of the Federal party has been 
Mufioz Rivera, who was for a while the 
chief representative of the Porto Rican 
people in the government of the island, 
but who on account of his obstructiveness 
was removed. At present the majority 
of the Executive Council is Republican. 
A scheme of the division of the island 
into districts was presented by Mr. 
Crosas, who is connected with neither 
party, but the scheme was very vigorous- 
ly opposed by two members, Federals, 
and when they were defeated by a vote 
of 7 to 2, in the most dramatic way they 
resigned their membership. Mr. Rivera 
edits a paper which has given great of- 
fense on account of language supposed 
to be insulting to the American flag, and 
a violent attack was made upon the of- 
fice by a mob and considerable damage 
done. Governor Allen has just returned 
from a complete tour of the island. He 
took a native Porto Rican as his inter- 
preter, and was most cordially received 
everywhere. The road often went by 
difficult trails. He saw poverty, the peo- 
ple asking for work but not charity. He 
reports a fine crop of plantains and ba- 
nanas, but little work doing in the fields, 
the farmers claiming that they have no 
money. Coffee will be a third of the usual 
crop. He found no anti-American spirit. 
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The Philippines Com- 
mission have in _ re- 
sponse to a special re- 
quest from Washington sent a prelimi- 
nary report of the situation as they find it. 
The entire report is well worth reading 
for its clear setting forth of the situation. 
The mass of the people are described as 
ignorant, superstitious and credulous and 
easily influenced by absurd falsehoods. 
The insurrection consists chiefly of small 
guerrilla bands, nearly all the prominent 
generals and politicians, except Aguin- 
aldo, having been captured, or having 
surrendered and taken the oath of alle- 
giance. Apparently the chief ground for 
the continuance of any insurrection at all 
is in the report of the political issues in 
the United States, which give hopes to 
the insurgent officers who are still in 
arms that there may possibly be a dif- 
ferent policy. The great majority of the 
people seem to be losing their hostility, 
notwithstanding that the activity of the 
insurgent bands would seem to indicate 
the contrary, and large numbers of the 
people, it is judged, would join the 
United States in suppressing the insur- 
gents were it not for uncertainty as to 
the future policy of this Government and 
the defenselessness of the people against 
the roving bands. Another result of this 
situation is the general lawlessness in 
parts of the island. A native constab- 
ulary or militia are needed at once, and if 
judiciously selected would be an efficient 
force for the maintenance of order, and 
‘would early permit material reduction of 
the United States troops. Business has 
already improved, but investment of new 
capital is retarded by doubt in regard to 
the future policy of this country. In 
Negros more sugar is in cultivation than 
ever before, and a similar report comes 
in regard to forestry, while the customs 
collections for the last quarter were 50 
per cent. more than ever during the Span- 
ish history, and the total revenue for the 
quarter was one-third greater than in any 
quarter under Spanish rule, altho the 
cedula tax, a chief source of Spanish 
revenue, has been practically abolished. 
A surplus fund has already been created 
of about 6,000,000 Mexican dollars, 
which should be expended in public 
works, especially the improvement of 
Manila harbor, which in its present con- 
dition is one of the greatest hindrances 
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to development, and to the building of 
railroads. The commission are busily 
engaged in formulating the necessary 
laws for taxation, currency and civil serv- 
ice, as well as in the judiciary. The 
opinion of the commission with regard to 
putting the whole government into the 
hands of the natives is clearly set forth 
in the following paragraph: 

“Change of policy by turning islands over 
to a coterie of Tagalog politicians will blight 
their fair prospects of enormous improvement, 
drive out capital, make life and property, secu- 
lar and religious, most insecure, banish, by fear 
of cruel proscription, a considerable body of 
conservative Filipinos who have aided Ameri- 
cans in well-founded belief that their people 
are not now fit for self-government, and rein- 
troduce the same oppression and corruption 
which existed in all provinces under Malolos 
insurgent government during the eight months 
of its control. The result will be factional 
strife between jealous leaders, chaos and an- 
archy, and will require and justify active inter- 
vention of our Government or some other.” 


& 


A conference of the 
officers and members 
of the different boards 
in the United States and Canada con- 
ducting mission work in China was held 
in this city last week. It was purely in- 
formal, and its conclusions have no au- 
thority until passed upon by the differ- 
ent boards. At the same time these con- 
clusions undoubtedly represent the gen- 
eral opinion of the boards and outline 
clearly the policy to be pursued. The 
position taken with regard to the out- 
look for mission work was fully in ac 
cord with that of the missionaries in the 
field, that there is no ground for dis- 
couragement notwithstanding the se- 
rious interference, but that there should 
be reoccupation of the field at as early a 
date as may be practicable. In view of 
this a special committee were appointed 
to prepare an address to the churches 
calling for a special week of prayer be- 
ginning October 28th, with a memorial 
service for the martyred missionaries and 
native Christians, and calling for special 
gifts to be devoted to the work of relief 
and reconstruction. Great sympathy 
was expressed for the Chinese Christians 
in their suffering and persecution, and 
a hearty indorsement was given to the 
appeal sent by Minister Conger to this 
country for relief, the Chinese Chris- 
tians being considered to be equally de- 
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serving with the famine stricken popu- 
lace of India. As was _inevitable,. the 
question of indemnity came up, and 
there was considerable discussion in re- 
gard to it. The final action was that 
there should be no direct claim for in- 
demnity, but that if the Government 
should ask the societies to report on the 
matter they should make statement sim- 
ply of the actual cost of property de- 
stroyed and such special expenses as 
were incurred on account of the trou- 
bles. With regard to the question of in- 
demnity for life taken there was a di- 
vision of opinion. Some thought that 
that should not be considered. ‘The 
loss of life was something that the boards 
themselves were to provide for, and it 
should not enter into diplomatic consid- 
erations. On the other hand, it was 
claimed that in some cases dependent 
members of the family, wives and chil- 
dren, were deprived of their support and 
might have a legitimate claim upon the 
Chinese Government. A decision in fa- 
vor of presenting such a claim in excep- 
tional cases was allowed by a vote of 12 
to 7. A specific request was made that 
the conference protest against the with- 
drawal of the allied troops at Peking and 
the reinstatement of the Empress Dow- 
ager, but no action was taken, it being 
the opinion of the conference that ex- 
pressions upon political matters were not 
within its scope. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a statement on the re- 
lation of the missionary enterprise to the 
civil power for consideration at the joint 
conference of the missionary boards to 
be held in this city next January. It was 
also suggested that the re-establishment 
of work in the Empire would afford a 
good opportunity for the practical ap- 
plication of the principles of missionary 
comity, especially with regard to the 
overlapping of fields, the planting of 
schools and hospitals, etc., and the sub- 
ject was recommended to the favorable 
consideration of the societies interested. 


Sd 


The announcement that Par- 
liament will be dissolved on 
September 25th and the elec- 
tions finished by October 15th is de- 
scribed as a shrewd move for the Con- 
servative party, and makes their victory 
absolutely certain. There is thus allowed 
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the shortest possible margin for nomina- 
tions and elections, as no nomination can 
be made after September 30th; and the 
Liberals not having made up their list 
of candidates, there will be a large num- 
ber of boroughs and districts uncon- 
tested, the Unionists going in without a 
struggle. The parties are sending forth 
their manifestoes. Lord Salisbury calls 
for a large majority on the ground that 
the settling of the South Africa question 
can be secured only through a govern- 
ment with overwhelming parliamentary 
strength and offering no chances for a 
shift of public opinion. Closely con- 
nected with this is the Chinese question 
with its complexity and magnitude, and a 
necessity for the reorganization of the 
military system. With regard to this lat- 
ter he says that the brilliant success of 
Lord Roberts’s army must not blind them 
to the imperfections which but for the 
war might not have been noticed, and it 
will be the earnest duty of Parliament 
and the Government to remove these de- 
fects. Lord Rosebery attacks the Gov- 
ernment, denouncing it as the weakest he 
can recollect ; affirms that it has neglected 
social legislation, alienated foreign na- 
tions, kept Great Britain in a hurricane 
of disquietude and distrust, and for want 
of military oversight has exposed the 
country to humiliations unparalleled 
since the American war. He outlines the 
reforms he considers imperative, and says 
there is nothing in that direction to be 
hoped for from the present Government. 
He does not, however, indicate any pur- 
pose to seek the leadership of the Liberal 
party. Following somewhat in line with 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley declares that 
his opinion has not changed ; that every- 
thing might have been attained in South 
Africa without war. He, however, ad- 
mits, and in this follows Lord Rosebery’s 
lead, that it is impossible to revoke the 
proclamations of annexation. Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Chamberlain both seek to 
focus public attention upon the situation 
in South Africa, and emphasize the abso- 
lute necessity of a firm continuous pol- 
icy there if the Boers are to be brought 
to accept the situation cordially and be- 
come loyal citizens. There are, of 
course, various discussions as to Cabinet 
changes. Mr. Goschen’s health is such 
as to make it almost certain that he will 
not remain in the Cabinet, and there is 
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some talk of Mr. Chamberlain’s taking 
his place. Lord Lansdowne’s conduct 
of the War Department has created a 
good many enemies, and it is said that 
Mr. Chamberlain may take his place, 
while it is intimated that he may enter the 
Foreign Office, thus relieving Lord Sal- 
isbury, whose age is increasingly mani- 
fest. There seems to be a very general 
wish to get Mr. Chamberlain out of the 
charge of the colonies, largely due to the 
fact of the strong dislike for him mani- 
fested in South Africa. That the Con- 
servatives will win is unquestioned, the 
only doubt being as to the majority. 


& 


: An exceptionally 
* ete sera well-informed and fair 


German _ periodical 
reports that the death of King Humbert 
has given the authorities of the Vatican 
the opportunity to express publicly their 
inclination to come to some _ under- 
standing with the Quirinal, which they 
have been secretly entertaining for some 
time past. The Pope directed that a 
mass for the dead be read in his private 
chapel, and gave a strong expression of 
his personal sympathy to the bereaved 
family, or ordered the Archbishop of 
Milan to transmit this by letter to the 
Queen. This step would be the resump- 
tion for the first time of personal in- 
tercourse between: the Church and the 
State authorities in Italy since 1870. In 
the other parts of Italy, too, the Church 
dignitaries were evidently anxious to 
show that they shared the grief of the 
people. Everywhere memorial services 
were held; and several of the leading 
Archbishops, among them those of Milan, 
of Genoa, and of Venice, have by public 
proclamation called upon the faithful to 
participate in the national mourning. 
The fact that Archbishop Ferrari, of 
Milan, sent a special letter of sympathy 
to the Queen at Monza is all the more 
significant, because it was this ecclesias- 
tic who played such a prominent réle in 
the riots of 1898 against the Govern- 
ment, and came near to being deprived 
of his seat for that reason by the State 
authorities. There has evidently been a 
great change in the Papal policy lately, 
and a modus vivendi is seemingly in the 
air. The real motive for this step seems 
to be the recognition on the part of the 
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clerical body that the headless and ex- 
treme liberalism, which has been holding 
swing in the country politically, has prac- 
tically ended in a fiasco, and that Italy 
is ready to recognize again the claims 
of religion and of the Church. The 
Italian Church papers are constantly ap- 
pealing to the Government “ to return to 
the principles of the Catholic Church,” 
and pleading for “ a return to obedience,” 
and it must be acknowledged that on all 
sides, except in the extreme left or liberal 
circles, a new and wider interest is being 
taken in the word and the work of the 
Church. The sharp criticism which for- 
merly the secular press was accustomed 
to utter on the clerical party has al- 
most entirely ceased, and a compromise 
between the Catholic and the politically 
conservative elements for the purpose 
of overthrowing the radicals is manifest- 
ly only a question of time. In Church 
circles two tendencies are easily discern- 
ible, one which is honestly national in 
character and would serve both Church 
and State, represented especially by the 
noble minded Bishop Bonomelli, and -a 
second party, radical in its aims and 
methods, determined never to recognize 
the status quo of State and Church in any 
shape or form, but firmly devoted to the 
“Roma intangibile.’ This latter as yet 
controls the Curia, and has left its im- 
press on the Catholic National Conven- 
tion, altho there are reasons to believe 
that Leo XIII himself is personally not 
adverse to recalling his “ non expedit”— 
i. ¢., the decrees forbidding good Catho- 
lics to take part in the political elections. 
If this prohibition is once-annulled the 
formation of a strong clerical party in the 
Parliament, after the manner of the 
“Centrum ” in Berlin, will at once fol- 
low. Unless all signs fail, the time when 
this is to be done is not far distant. 
a 

The Chinese _ situation 
grows if anything more 
complex. According to 
the latest information from Peking the 
Empress Dowager and the Emperor an- 
nounce that they will in no case return to 
take up their residence in that city, which 
they regard as desecrated by foreign 
troops. This complicates the question 
as to the relations to be held toward the 
Chinese Government by the foreign Gov- 
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ernments. The State Department at 
Washington has published the notes sent 
to the Governments of Germany, Russia 
and China in regard to the situation, and 
these emphasize again the position taken 
and held without deviation at Wash- 
ington. To Russia’s note approving of 
the withdrawal from Peking, the United 
States replies that in its judgment a com- 
plete withdrawal would not be in ac- 
cordance with the best interests of this 
Government, and while it does not de- 
sire to keep an army large enough to act 
on the offensive it approves of retaining 
a sufficient force properly to safeguard 
its own interests. A new version of the 
Russian letter showed that the aims of 
the Imperial Government were the pro- 
tection of the legation, help to the Pe- 
king Government against the insurrec- 
tion, harmony among the Powers, the in- 
tegrity of the former Government, the 
setting aside of all that might lead to dis- 
memberment and the restoration at Pe- 
king of the legally instituted central gov- 
ernment. The German Government hav- 
ing suggested that the interested Gov- 
ernments request their representatives 
at Peking to designate the principal per- 
sonages whose guilt in these crimes was 
beyond a doubt and demand their pun- 
ishment as a preliminary to negotiations, 
the United States replied that while it 
proposes to press fully for the punish- 
ment of the responsible authors, it be- 
lieves that this can be best secured not by 
the foreign Powers themselves, but by 
degradation and punishment of these peo- 
ple by the supreme Imperial authority it- 
self. It also holds that such action 
seems only just to China, and therefore it 
deprecates the making of such prelim- 
inary conditions. The note to China ac- 
cepts the authority of Li Hung Chang 
and Prince Ching as prima facie sufh- 
cient for preliminary negotiation, and 
accordingly authorizes Minister Conger 
to enter into relations with them as the 
immediate representatives of the Chinese 
Empire. Commenting upon these the 
London papers express a fear lest the 
United States Government shall place 
too much confidencé in the good faith of 
the Chinese officials, and fear that this 
statement will weaken the authority of 
the allies and thus postpone a satisfac- 
tory settlement. In China itself the sit- 
uation has not materially changed. Word 


















continues to come in of outrages to for- 
eigners, and there has been quite a sharp 
fight at Taku, the allies attacking the 
Pei Tung forts and capturing them after 
a heavy loss. The attack was made chief- 
ly by the Russians, British and Japanese. 
Count Waldersee is expected to reach 
Peking this week, and some of the Eu- 
ropean papers seem to think that the ne- 
gotiations are delayed somewhat in order 
to allow the Count to command at least 
for a time the entire allied forces in that 
city. 
& 


We have received from 
the branch of the China 
Inland Mission in Can- 
ada ‘a list of 20 missionaries and 8 chil- 
dren who have recently lost their lives 
in the outbreaks in China. Of these 6 
were from the United States: Miss H. J. 
Rice, Miss M. E. Huston, Mrs. G. F. 
Ward and one child, Miss M. E. Man- 
chester and Miss J. E. Desmond. In a 
foreign exchange we find an account of 
the experiences of a portion of these 
quoted from the North China Daily 
News. A party of 19 from the three 
stations of Pingyao, Lucheng and Luan 
had a terrible experience in their effort 
to reach Hankau, and of the 19, 5 were 
killed. There had been rumors of trou- 
ble, but no particular indication of im- 
mediate danger, until a proclamation was 
issued by the Governor of Shansi, say- 
ing that China was at war with foreign- 
ers, and that all foreign devils must be 
destroyed. Upon this the local magis- 
trate of Pingyao took down from the 
walls his favorable proclamation and a 
mob commenced an attack upon the mis- 
sion premises. The missionaries turned 
to the official residence, but the magis- 
trate refused to protect them. At last 
he agreed to send them to Taiyuan, about 
55 miles distant. They arrived within 
seven miles of the place without diffi- 
culty, but there met a native Christian 
who implored them to turn back, as the 
Inland Mission had been already burned, 
the Roman Catholic establishment pulled 
down, and all the foreigners were in the 
Baptist Mission compound surrounded by 
a great mob, who were threatening to 
burn it with all that were inside. On 
this they turned back, but the escort left 
them immediately, and they were at the 
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mercy of the people, who demanded ex- 
orbitant prices for everything. At last, 
after selling almost all they had, they 
reached the station at Lucheng. That 
had not been disturbed, but after two 
days they were all;obliged to flee at mid- 
night with but a very small supply of 
bedding and clothes and a little silver. 
To go north was impossible, also east- 
ward to Shantung, and hence they tried 
southward toward Hankau. Soon they 
were stopped by 200 people, who de- 
manded money, then seized all their 
property, stripped each person to the 
waist and drove them along the road 
with clubs. From village to village they 
were thus hustled along, the mob from 
one taking them from the hands of the 
mob of the other. How they existed 
they themselves scarcely understood. At 
the cities it was a little better, the mag- 
istrates apparently being anxious to get 
them off their hands, and, accordingly, a 
little food was given, and they were es- 
corted to the boundary of the district, but 
there deserted. Miss Rice and Miss 
Huston were beaten so severely that Miss 
Rice died on the road. The rest escaped 
to a city near by, and then returned to 
find Miss Huston living, but so dread- 
fully injured that she died soon after. 
The crossing of the Yellow River was 
extremely difficult, and for three days 
they were at the mercy of the boatmen, 
who at first declined to have anything to — 
do with them, but at last took them over. 
So on through city after city, until they 
reached Sinyangchau, the last city in 
Honen, where they met another party 
from Luan, who had arrived there after 
a similar journey. Here they received 
more kind attention, and were given es- 
cort to Hankau. 

‘Ss eon 


For some time it. has 
been manifest that the 
political conditions 
in Japan were not altogether such as 
some of the leaders approved, and there 
have been rumors of a new political 
party. These have crystallized in a 
manifesto recently set forth by Marquis 
Ito, stating some general ideas as to the 
principles which should rule in the con- 
duct of the Government and announc- 
ing a new political association. Recog- 
nizing cordially the advance that has 
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been made during ten years of constitu- 
tional government, the manifesto regrets 
that there is a tendency to vary from the 
principles of the constitution. _ Those 
principles include especially the absolute 
freedom of the sovereign to select his ad- 
visers from whatever quarters he deems 
proper, whether from political parties or 
outside circles; the equal freedom of 
Ministers from interference by general 
party men or other political friends in 
the discharge of their duties, and the 
recruiting of the officials from among ca- 
pable men of proper attainments and ex- 
perience irrespective of their party af- 
filiation. As a step toward securing 
this type of administration the mani- 
festo announces the plan of a political as- 
sociation styled the “‘ Constitutional Po- 
litical Association.” The principles set 
forth include strict observance of the 
constitution and cordial support of the 
imperial policy inaugurated at the time 
of the restoration. For the better work- 
ing of administrative machinery atten- 
tion is specially paid to the careful def- 
inition of the duties and responsibili- 
ties attaching to the various official po- 
sitions, strict discipline among officers, 
‘the avoidance of useless formalities in 
the transaction of official business. In 
foreign affairs good relations are to be 
cultivated with the treaty Powers, and 
all foreigners residing within the Em- 
pire are to receive the benefits of the best 
of government. The association pro- 
poses to encourage and promote educa- 
tion and foster personal character among 
the people with a view to the best fulfil- 
ment of the duties which the -people owe 
to the State, whether in private or pub- 
lic capacity. Industries, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial, are to be promoted 
and means of communication improved 
in every way. The ultimate aim of the 
manifesto appears in the closing para- 
graphs which set forth the necessity of 
local self-government, the knitting to- 
gether of the “communal units,” so as 
to secure social and economic harmony 
among them, of action always under rec- 
ognition of the requirements of public ine 
terest and of constant effort to guard 
against falling into the old evils and 
abuses. 


Ever since the occupation of 
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Scattering Machadodorp, the Boer 


army has been still further 
disintegrating, and there appears to be 
practically nothing left of it except a few 
imsurgent bands. Lord Roberts has 
pressed on from one town to another till, 
according to the latest information, he is 
at Komatipoort, on the Portuguese 
border. The British troops occupied the 
place without opposition and found the 
railway bridge intact. Lord Roberts an- 
nounces that out of the 3,000 Boers that 
withdrew from Machadodorp fully 700 
have crossed over into Portuguese terri- 
tory and the rest have turned in varied 
directions, chiefly northward. Elsewhere 
the conflict with these bands continues, 
especially in the vicinity of Bloemfon- 
tein, where there are several of them, and 
it is asserted that they are doing their 
best to impress the burghers and force 
them to break the parole they have al- 
ready given to the British Government. 
Just what has become of General De Wet 
no one seems to know. ‘There have been 
reports of his death, but they have not 
been confirmed, altho the fact that there 
are no references to him in the later tele- 
grams would indicate that there was a 
probability of his death or his flight. In 
the Cape Colony contests there has been 
a sharp discussion over the treason bill, 
which has passed its third reading, and 
disfranchises convicted rebels for five 
years. An amendment to the effect that 
the rank and file should not be punished, 
but should be called upon to give security 
for their good behavior, was rejected and 
the full bill accepted by a vote of 46 to 37. 
Secretary Reitz is reported to have fled 
to the hills and President Steyn is said to 
be contemplating surrender. With re- 
gard to President Kruger, the Govern- 
ment of Holland has notified Great 
Britain that it had offered to place a war- 
ship at his disposal, and Great Britain 
had replied that it would not interfere 
with the vessel on her journey.  Presi- 


dent Kruger announces that he proposes. 


to appeal to the board of arbitration, in- 
augurated by the Peace Conference, for 
their support for independence of the 
governments. Lord Roberts is making 
his preparations for return. 
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A Political Program. 


By Franklin H. Giddings,.Ph.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY IN CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE issues of a political campaign 
do not shape themselves to suit 
everybody. Most voters, how- 

ever, are able to find a “ paramount ” is- 
sue, and to magnify it in imagination un- 
til the apparition paralyzes their higher 
brain centers, and they can painlessly 
forget minor issues that, on other oc- 
casions, would deeply concern them. 
The few voters who admit that some one 
issue is indeed “ paramount,” but who do 
not exaggerate it, and do not shamelessly 
desert every other cause that they have 
once espoused, can take little part in ac- 
tive campaign work. Their chief duty 
is to state clearly their individual views, 
as a small contribution to that critical de- 
liberation upon our political problems 
which, in the long run, may save us from 
collective hysteria. 

There are probably some thousands of 
American voters who in this year of 
grace believe that Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Guam, Tutuila and the Philippine Is- 
lands should remain under the sover- 
eignty of the United States, to which 
power they now legally belong; but who 
wish to see them governed by strictly 
constitutional methods, without any 
questionable stretch of Presidential 
power, or.any denial of the rights and 
liberties enjoyed by citizens of our main- 
land territories; who believe, further, 
that this nation should at any cost main- 
tain its financial honor and the gold 
standard of payment, but who regard the 
McKinley and Dingley tariffs as little 
if any less unwise, or less dishonest, than 
a silver-gold ratio of sixteen to one; and 
who, finally, think that every effort 
should be put forth to maintain and to ex- 
tend civil service reform. 

Not more than two of the five planks 
of this platform can be voted for on any 
one ticket now before the people. Only 
two of them can be found in the Repub- 
lican platform. The Republican civil 
service plank is a careful evasion of the 
real issue. It is a question whether 
more than one plank of the five can be 


found in the Democratic platform, since 
the promise to give the Filipinos “ first, 
a stable form of government ; second, in- 
dependence ; and, third, protection from 
outside interference,” is seemingly a con- 
tradiction in terms. Nevertheless, there 
is no necessity of abandoning any one of 
the five planks. If the election in No- 
vember insures thé retention of our is- 
land possessions and the maintenance of 
the gold standard, we can still work for 
constitutional government and for tar- 
iff and civil service reforms. Admit- 
ting that expansion and national credit 
are “ paramount ”’ issues this year, we 
are under no compulsion to magnify them 
until we lose sight of issues that may 
rightly be made paramount four years 
hence. 

The essential truth may be put yet 
more concretely. If it is right and ex- 
pedient to retain our recently acquired 
territory, “ Imperialism ” is not an issue 
this year; yet it may become an issue 
when the prior question of expansion has 
been disposed of. 

Perhaps a majority of all voters in the 
nation will record their belief that we do 
well to keep what we have legally taken. 
They may believe that back of our legal 
right lies a moral right. Quite as 
strongly as any Anti-Imperialist they 
may believe that rightful government 
rests on the consent of the governed; 
but, unlike the Anti-Imperialist, they 
may be satisfied that, in reality, a major- 
ity of the inhabitants of both Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands do in their 
hearts consent to American government 
and welcome it, and long for the day 
when peace shall be restored by the sup- 
pression of armed rebellion in Luzon 
and the merciful alleviation of hyster- 
ical obsession in Boston. These voters 
may believe also that it is no less moral 
to put down armed rebellion in Pacific 
Islands, which the Republican Party 
views as legally and morally a part of the 
national domain, and the Democratic 
Party views as morally if not legally in- 
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dependent, than it was to put down re- 
bellion south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
in States which the Democratic Party 
viewed as legally and morally independ- 
ent, and the Republican Party viewed as 
morally if not legally a part of the na- 
tional domain. 
lieve, yet further, that it is expedient to 
safeguard to the uttermost the commer- 
cial supremacy of the United States, and 
to extend to the uttermost the moral and 
diplomatic influence of the United States, 
which this year has so signally and so 
worthily been exerted in China; and, as 
means to these ends, they may look upon 
well distributed island territories and na- 
val stations as of exceeding importance. 
Believing, finally, in maintaining a 
strong navy, these voters may think that 
naval power and militarism are two dif- 
ferent things. Associating the one with 
despotism and retrogression, they may 
associate the other with enlightenment 
and liberty. 

Believing all these things, a majority 
of American voters may, none the less, 
be quite ready to put up a resolute fight 
against “Imperialism” when that dan- 
ger arises. They may show themselves 
fully determined to secure constitutional 
liberty and self-government to all sub- 
jects of the United States, wherever re- 
siding. They may jealously limit the 
powers of the President over island ter- 
ritories in times of peace, and they may 
insist that no territory over which our 
flag legally floats can be legally “ for- 
eign,” or subject to a discriminating tar- 
iff. At the same time, they may think it 
right and expedient to dény American 
citizenship to those residents of our is- 
land territories who, under our immigra- 
tion laws, could not have passed our ports 
when the Spanish-American treaty of 
peace was signed, or who, living in tribal 
relations, were in status similar to that 
of the North American Indians. And, 
finally, they may be unwilling to hold out 
to island territories any promise of 
Statehood. 

These various propositions put to- 
gether in formal order would make a ‘po- 
litical program somewhat as follows: 

1. Retain Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, 
Tutuila and the Philippine Islands un- 
der the sovereignty of the United States. 

2. Declare Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands Insular Territories of 


These voters may be- - 
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the United States, thereby distinguishing 
them in law from mainland territories. 

3. Extend to Insular Territories all 
rights of free trade and of territorial 
self-government now enjoyed by main- 
land territories. 

4. Deny American citizenship to resi- 
dents of Insular Territories who, under 
our immigration laws, could not have 
passed our ports when the Spanish- 
American treaty of peace was signed, 
and to all persons living, like North 
American Indians, in tribal relations. 

5. Declare that the people of the 
United States do not promise Statehood 
to any Insular Territory. 

6. Establish the gold standard un- 
equivocally. 

7. Revise the tariff with due regard to 
revenue reform and to expanding export 
trade, and cutting out all favors to 
trusts. 

8. Renew the effort to extend and to 
establish civil service reform. 

Whether this program is on the whole 
one that a majority of American voters 
now accept and mean, if possible, to 
carry out, I, of course, have no better 
means of knowing than have a thousand 
other observers. Yet from many in- 
dications I think it probable that the Con- 
gressional and Presidential elections of 
this and the next four years will show 
that the program here outlined is a fair- 
ly truthful expression of the political 
mind of the American people. 

If, however, it is only a minority who 
hold these views, the election of Mr. 
Bryan will seem to those who do hold 
them as nothing short of a national ca- 
lamity. It would be not only a declara- 
tion of national dishonor, but also a de- 
liberate refusal to step courageously for- 
ward on a path of moral and economic 
opportunity such as has never before in 
history been opened to any nation. 

For another reason, also, the election 
of Mr. Bryan would be most unfortunate. 
The Republican Party stands for some 
of the things that ought to be done in our 
national politics; the Democratic Party, 
when under wise and honest leadership 
like that of Mr. Cleveland, has stood for 
other things that ought to be done, and 
we must hope that in coming years it will 
stand for them again. Whenever the 
Democratic Party becomes disorganized 
and begins. to play the fool, the Repub- 
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lican Party gets above its business and 
begins to play the knave. We have con- 
servative government only when both 
parties are morally in earnest and in good 
fighting trim. It has been the great mis- 
fortune of the Democratic Party that its 
successes in national elections since the 
Civil War have coincided with downward 
curves of prices in the endless succession 
of good and bad times. It has been the 
remarkable fortune of the Republican 
Party to have been often in power during 
years of rising prices. If this fortune 
continues many thousands of voters will 
continue to believe that Republican ad- 
ministrations make good times, and that 
Democratic administrations make bad 
times. The country is now enjoying 
great prosperity, but the crest of the 
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business wave has passed. Gradually 
prices will fall. Should Mr. Bryan be 
elected this year, the Democratic Party 
will again be charged with responsibility 
for disaster. If, on the contrary, Mr. 
McKinley is elected, a protectionist ad- 
ministration will for once have to con- 
duct its political business on a falling 
market. In that event, the time will be 
propitious four years from now for a re- 
organized Democratic Party, turning 
its back for good and all on Bryanism 
and dishonor, and devoting itself once 
more to the great questions of constitu- 
tionalism and tariff reform, to come into 
power when industry is depressed but 
about to recover, and so to accomplish 
permanent results of conservative legis- 
lation. 
New York Ciry, 


The Mercy of the Mightiful. 


By Alfred Austin, 


Port LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 


BEFORE. 


O, not that they were weak, and we are strong, 
Nor to avenge imaginary slight 
To England’s lofty majesty and might, 
Hymned round the world in many a sounding song, 
From farm and forge she mustered martial throng, 
And sped her war-shares through the waters white ; 
No, but to vindicate offended Right; 
And bring to end insufferable wrong; 
That on remotest shore where her renown 
Wakes sluggish souls to strenuous discontent, 
On her fair Flag should be nor stain nor rent, 
No man to no man kneel nor grovel down, 
But, all men wearing Freedom’s kingly crown, 
Hope still might dawn on Darkest Continent. 
AFTER. 


So to the Lord of the embattled host, 
Not unto us, praise and thanksgiving be, 
Who made this Isle viceregent of the sea, 
And spread its Empery from coast to coast, 
Empire whose sole and not unworthy boast 
Is to proclaim the fettered must be free, 
And, firm as Fate enforcing that decree, 

Is least avenging when victorious most. 
Therefore, since now wrong and rebellion cease, 
Let wimpled Mercy heal the wounds of war, 

Solace the heart and cicatrice the scar; 
Let race with race commingle and increase, 
And Concord’s portals henceforth stand ajar, 
Guarded by Justice, Liberty and Peace. 


Swixrorp O_p Manor, Kent, ENGLAND. 





«Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


[This article is translated by Louise Maude. 
** Thou shalt do no murder.’’—£~. 20, 13 


No rights reserved.—Epiror. } 


‘“‘ The disciple is not above his master: but everyone when he is perfected shall be as his master,”—Luke 6, 40 
“For all they that take up the sword shall perish with the sword.—Matt, 26, 52. 


“All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
Matt, 7, 12. 


HEN Kings are tried and exe- 

cuted like Charles I, Louis 

XVI, Maximilian of Mexico, or 

killed in a palace conspiracy like Peter 
III, Paul, and all kinds of Sultans, Shahs ' 
and Khans, the event is generally passed 
over in silence. But when one of them 


is killed without a trial, and not by a pal- 
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ace conspiracy, like Henry IV, Alexan- 
der II, Carnot, the Empress of Austria, 
the Shah of Persia, and just now King 
Humbert, then such murder causes 
great surprise and indignation among 
Kings and Emperors, and those attached 
to them, as if these persons were the 
great enemies of murder, as if they never 
2308 


should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them,””— 


profited by murder, never took part in it, 
and never gave orders to commit it. And 
yet the kindest of these murdered Kings, 
such as Alexander II or Humbert, were 
guilty of the murder of tens of thousands 
of persons killed on the battlefield, not to 
mention those executed at home; while 
hundreds of thousands, even millions, of - 
people have been killed, hanged, beaten 
to death, or shot, by the more cruel Kings 
and Emperors. 

Christ’s teaching cancels the law “an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; ” but 
those men who have kept to that law and 
still keep to it, act upon it by punishing 
and carrying on wars; and not only “an 
eye for an eye,” but give orders to kill 
thousands without any provocation by 
declaring war; they have no right to be 
indignant when the same law is applied 
to themselves in so infinitesimal a meas- 
ure that hardly one King or Emperor 
gets killed to a hundred thousand, per- 
haps to a million, ordinary people killed 
by the order or with the consent of 
Kings and Emperors. 

Kings and Emperors should not be in- 
dignant when such murders as that of 
Alexander II or Humbert occur, but 
should, on the contrary, be surprised that 
such murdersvare so rare, considering the 
continual and universal example of com- 
mitting murders they themselves set the 
people. 

Kings and Emperors are surprised and 
horrified when one of themselves is mur- 
dered, and yet the whole of their activity 
consists in managing murder and prepar- 
ing for murder.. The keeping up, the 
teaching and exercising of armies with 
which Kings and Emperors are always 
so much occupied, and of which they are 
the organizers, what is it but preparation 
for murder? 

The masses are so hypnotized that, tho 
they. see what is continually going on 
around them, they do not understand 
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what it means. They see the unceasing 
care Kings, Emperors and Presidents be- 
stow on disciplined armies, see the par- 
ades, reviews’and maneuvers they hold, 
and of which they boast to one another, 
and the people eagerly crowd. to see how 
their own brothers, dressed up in bright- 
colored, glittering clothes, are turned into 
machines to the sound of drums and 
trumpets, and who, obedient to the shout- 
ing of one man, all make the same move- 
ments; and they do not understand the 
meaning of it all. 

Yet the meaning of such drilling is 
very clear and simple. It is preparing 
for murder. It means the stupefying 
of men in order to convert them into in- 
struments for murdering. 

And it is just Kings and Emperors and 
Presidents who do it, and organize it, 
and pride themselves on it. And these 
same people whose special employment 
is murder-organizing, who have made 
murder their profession, who dress in 
military uniforms, who carry weapons 
(swords at their side), are horror- 
struck and indignant when one of them- 
selves is killed. 

It is not because such murders as the 
recent murder of Humbert are exception- 
ally cruel that they are so_ terrible. 
Things done by the order of Kings and 
Emperors, not only in the days of old, 
such as the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
persecutions for faith, terrible ways of 
putting down peasant riots, but also the 
present executions, the torture of solitary 
confinements and disciplinary battalions, 
hanging, decapitation, shooting and 
slaughter at the wars, are incomparably 
more cruel than the murders committed 
by Anarchists. 

It is not on account of their injustice 
that these murders are terrible. If Alex- 
ander and Humbert did not deserve 
death, the thousands of Russians who 
perished at Plevna, and of Italians who 
perished in Abyssinia, deserved it even 
less. No, it is not because of their cruel- 
ty and injustice these murders are ter- 
rible, but because of the want of reason 
in those who perpetrate them. 

If the regicides commit murder under 
the influence of their feeling of indigna- 
tion evoked by witnessing the sufferings 
of the enslaved people, for which suffer- 
ings they hold Alexander II, Carnot, or 
Humbert responsible, or by the personal 
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feeling of desire for revenge, however 
immoral such persons’ conduct may be, 
still it is comprehensible ; but how can an 
organized body of Anarchists by whom, 
as it is now reported, Bresci was sent out, 
and by whom another Emperor was 
threatened, how can it, quietly consider- 
ing means of improvement of the condi- 
tion of the people, find nothing better to 
do than to murder people, the killing of 
whom is as useful as cutting off one of 
the Hydra’s heads? 

Kings and Emperors have long estab- 
lished a system resembling the arrange- 
ment of the magazine rifle—i. e., as soon 
as one bullet flies out another takes its 
place. “Le roi est mort—vive le roi!” 
Then what is the use of killing them? 
It is only from a most superficial point of 
view that the murder of such persons can 
seem a means of saving the people from 
oppression and wars, which destroy their 
lives. 

We need only remember that the same 
kind of oppression and war went on quite 
independent of those who stood at the 
head of the Government, whether it was 
Nicholas or Alexander, Louis or Na- 
poleon, Frederic or William, Palmerston 
or Gladstone, McKinley or any one else, 
to see that it is not some definite person 
who causes the oppression and the wars 
from which the people suffer. 

The misery of the people is not caused 
by individuals, but by an order of so- 
ciety by which they are bound together in 
a way that puts them in the power of a 
few, or more often one man; a man so 
depraved by his unnatural position of 
having the fate and lives of millions of 
people in his power that he is always in 
an unhealthy state, and suffering more 
or less from a mania of self-aggrandize- 
ment, which is not noticed in him only 
because of his exceptional position. 

Apart from the fact that such men are 
surrounded from the cradle to the grave 
by the most insane luxury and its usual 
accompaniment of flattery and servility, 
the whole of their education, all their oc- 
cupations, are centered on the one object 
of murder, the study of murder in the 
past, the best means of murdering in the 
present, the best ways of preparing for 
murder. From their earliest years they 
learn the art of murder in all possible 
forms, always carry about with them in- 
struments of murder, dress in different 
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uniforms, attend parades, maneuvers and 
reviews, visit each other, present orders 
and commands of regiments to each 
other. And yet not only does nobody 
tell them the real name of their actions, 
not only does nobody tell them that pre- 
paring for murder is revolting and crimi- 
nal, but they hear nothing except praise 
and words of admiration from all around 
them for these actions. 

That part of the press which alone 
reaches them, and which seems to them 
to be the expression of the feelings of 
the best of the people or their best repre- 
sentatives, exalts all their words and 
deeds, however silly and wicked they 
may be, in the most servile manner. All 
who surround them, men and women, 
whether cleric or laymen, all these people 
who do not value human dignity, vie 
with each other in flattering them in the 
most refined manner, agree with them in 
everything, and deceive them continually, 
making it impossible for them to know 
life as it is. These men might live to be 
a hundred and never see a real, free man, 
and never hear the truth. 

We are sometimes appalled by the 
words and deeds of these men, but if we 
only consider their state we cannot but 
see that any man would act in the same 
way in such a position. A reasonable 
man can do but one thing in such a posi- 
tion—i. e., leave it. Every one who re- 
mains in such a position will act in the 
same manner. 

What must indeed be going on in the 
head of some William of Germany, a 
man of limited understanding, little edu- 
cation, and with a great deal of ambition, 
whose ideals are like those of a German 
“ yunker,” when any silly or horrid thing 
he may say is always met with an enthu- 
siastic “ Hoch!” and commented on as 
if it were something very important by 
the press of the whole world? He says 
that the soldiers should be prepared to 
kill their own fathers in obedience to his 
command. The answer is, “ Hurrah!” 
He says the Gospels must be introduced 
with a fist of iron. “Hurrah!” He 
says that the army must not take any 
prisoners in China, but kill all, and he is 
not placed in‘a lunatic asylum, but they 
ery “Hurrah!” and set sail for China 
to execute his orders. 


Or Nicholas, who, tho naturally mod- 


est, begins his reign by declaring to ven- 


erable old men, in answer to the desire 
they express of being allowed to discuss 
their own affairs, that their hope for self- 
government is a senseless dream. And 
the organs of the press that reach him, 
and the people whom he meets, praise 
him for it. He proposes a childish, silly 
and untruthful project of universal peace 
at the same time that he is ordering an 
increase of the army, and even then there 
are no limits to the laudations of his wis- 
dom and his virtue. Without any rea- 
son, he senselessly and pitilessly offends 
the whole of the Finnish nation, and 
again hears nothing but praise. At last 
he starts the Chinese slaughter, terrible 
by its injustice, cruelty and its contrast 
with his project of peace; and he gets 
simultaneously applauded from all sides, 
both for his own conquests and for his 
adherence to his father’s policy of peace. 
What must indeed be going on in the 
heads and hearts of such men? 

So that it is not Alexanders and Hum- 
berts, Williams, Nicholases and Cham- 
berlains who are the cause of oppression 
and war, even tho they do organize them, 
but those who have placed them and sup- 
port them in a position in which they 
have power over the life and death of 
men. 

Therefore it is not necessary to kill 
Alexanders and Nicholases, Williams 
and Humberts, but only to leave off sup- 
porting the social condition of which they 
are the product. It is the selfishness and 
stupefied state of the people who sell 
their freedom and their honor for insig- 
nificant material advantages which sup- 
ports the present state of society. 

Those who stand on the lowest rung of 
the ladder, partly as a consequence of be- 
ing stupefied by a patriotic and falsely 
religious education, partly for the sake 
of personal advantages, give up their 
freedom and their feeling of human dig- 
nity to those who stand higher, and who 
offer them material advantages. In a 
like position are those standing a little 
higher. They, too, through being stupe- 
fied, and especially for material advan- 
tages, give up their freedom and sense 
of human dignity. The same is true of 
those standing still higher ; and so it con- 
tinues up to the highest rungs, up to the 
person or persons who, standing on the 
very summit of the social cone, have no 
one to submit to, nor anywhere to rise to, 
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and have no motive for action, except 
ambition and love of power. These are 
generally so depraved and stupefied by 
their insane power over life and death, 
and by the flattery and servility from 
those around them which is connected 
with such power, that while doing evil 
they feel convinced they are the bene- 
factors of the human race. It is the peo- 
ple themselves who, by sacrificing their 
human dignity for material profits, pro- 
duce these men, and are afterward angry 
with them for their stupid and cruel acts; 
murdering such people is like spoiling 
children and then whipping them. 

Very little seems needed to stop op- 
pression and useless war, and to secure 
that men shall be indignant with those 
who seem to be the cause of such oppres- 
sion and war. 

Only that things should be called by 
their right names and seen as they are; 
that it should be understood that an 
army is an instrument of murder, that 
the recruiting and drilling of armies 
which Kings, Emperors and Presidents 
carry on with so much self-assurance are 
preparations for murder. 

If only every King, Emperor and 
President would understand that his 
work of organizing armies is not an hon- 
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orable and important duty, as his flat- 
terers persuade him it is, but a most 
abominable business—. e., the preparing 
for and the managing of murder; if 
only every private individual understood 
that the payment of taxes which helps to 
equip soldiers, and above all, military 
service, are not immaterial, but highly 
immoral actions, by which he not only 
permits murder, but takes part in it him- 
self—then this power of the Kings and 
Emperors which arouses an indignation, 
and for which they now get killed, would 
of itself come to an end. 

And so the Alexanders, Carnots, Hum- 
berts and others must not be killed, but 
it ought to be proved to them that they 
are murderers ; and above all, they should 
not be allowed to kill men: their orders 
to murder should not be obeyed. 

If men do not yet act in this manner, 
it is only because of the hypnotic influ- 
ence Governments for self preservation 
so diligently exercise on them. There- 
fore we can contribute toward stopping 
people killing Kings and each other, not 
by murder—murders only strengthen 
this hypnotic state—but by awakening 
from it. 

And it is this that I have tried to do 
in these remarks. 

Yasnata Powiana, Russia. 


Toleration in China. 
By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


ForMERLY Unirep STaTes Minister To CHINA, 


S the missionary question is now 
under discussion all over the 
country by divines and laymen 

alike, it is important to look at it in 
every possible light. 

I propose in this article briefly to re- 
view the attitude of China as to the late 
return of Christianity up to the present 
time, During the first period of the ex- 
istence of Christianity in China it re- 
ceived no protection from foreign Gov- 
ernments. Williams in his “ Middle 
Kingdom” (Vol. II, p. 290) and Dr. 
Henry Blodgett, a learned writer, fix 
this period as commencing about the 
year A. D. 506, and ending with the 
making of the first treaties in 1842 and 
1844. 

The Emperor T’ai Tsung, of the Tang 


Dynasty, who came to the throne in 620, 
received the Nestorians kindly. His 
successors in this dynasty were not un- 
favorable to Christianity. While, as 
Abbé Huc says, the Emperor T’ai Tsung 
was not convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, as he did not himself believe in 
any creed, he allowed all creeds to be 
propagated under his protection, or his 
indifference. Even in the reign of this 
emperor, however, and of his immediate 
successors, there were persecutions, as 
that by the Buddhists in 699, and by the 
Confucianists in 715. 

In the year 845 the Emperor Wu 
Tsung issued an edict commanding 
3,000 Nestorian priests to quit the ob- 
servances of their religious rites. The 
first missionary of the Roman Catholic 
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Church to China was named John de 
Monte Carvino. He arrived at Peking, 
A. D. 1293. He was received kindly by 
the Mongol Emperor Kublai, and was 
allowed to prosecute his labor of prop- 
agandism. 

During the eighty-eight years that 
this dynasty survived Christianity was 
tolerated. 

On their accession to the throne the Em- 
peror of the Ming dynasty, in the year 
1368, put a stop to the coming of Chris- 
tian missionaries from the West. 

The Roman Catholic missions in 
China, which still exist, were begun by 
the Dominicans in 1555. 

It may be said that between that date 
and 1844 the Catholic missionaries were 
alternately tolerated and persecuted. 

Matthew Ricci reached China in 1581. 
He was highly educated, accomplished 
and of pleasing address. He succeeded 
in establishing missions at four places in 
China, Peking being one. There was 
no persecution until he died, in the year 
1610. Then a violent persecution broke 
out, and all missionaries were ordered to 
leave China. 

In 1622 persecution ceased;-to break 
out again in 1664. 

In 1671 the Christian missionaries 
were again allowed to return to China, 
and in 1692 complete toleration was al- 
lowed. 

In the year 1718 Christianity was again 
proscribed, and so remained down to the 
year 1844. Successive Emperors issued 
edicts against it. The Criminal Code in 
1814 contained decrees providing for the 
punishment of Christians. They suf- 
fered death, torture, imprisonment and 
banishment. Nevertheless, Williams 
estimates (‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” Vol. II, 
p. 315) that in 1839 there were in China 
57 foreign priests, 114 native priests and 
303,000 converts. 

The second period begins with the 
protection secured to missionaries in the 
treaties made with Great Britain, France 
and the United States—1842-1844. Sim- 
ilar clauses were inserted in the treaties 
of Tientsin—1858-1860—with the same 
Powers, and with Russia. An imperial 
rescript in favor of the Roman Catho- 
lics was issued in 1862. 

The toleration clauses in these treaties 
allow missionaries to reside at all open 
ports, and to prosecute their religious 
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and charitable work. They may also 
travel in every province. The French 
treaty of 1858 goes further than the 
others. 

It is curious that there is a very im- 
portant discrepancy between the Chi- 
nese and French texts of the treaty. The 
Chinese text, for some reason hitherto 
inscrutable, contains a clause that the 
Catholic missionaries shall have the 
right to buy land and build houses any- 
where and everywhere in the interior of 
China. The French text contains no 
such clause. How this clause got into 
the Chinese text nobody has ever ex- 
plained. It has been charged that it was 
inserted by trickery, but the Chinese have 
always recognized its validity. 

In his excellent book, “A Cycle of 
Cathay,” Dr. Martin says that twenty-six 
years ago he was asked by the Tsungli 
Yamen to tramslate this clause, and that 
he expected they would attack it, hut 
they did not do so for the obvious reason 
that it was in Chinese, and there was no 
ground to complain that they were hood- 
winked. 

Under the favored nation clause, of 
course, this right to reside in the interior 
accrued to all nations. 

Even after the conclusion of the 
French treaty it was found that the local 
officials made strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent the missionaries from buying land in 
the interior. 

To obviate this trouble the French 
Minister, Monsieur Berthemy, procured 
the Yamen to make a convention in 1865 
under which it became unnecessary to 
consult the local officials before buying 
land. As there was still some trouble 
over the construction of this clause Mon- 
sieur Gerard, the French Minister, took 
the question up in 1895, and secured a 
plain and unequivocal convention stating 
most positively that the missionaries 
could buy land without having any con- 
sultation with the local officials, so that 
now all Christian missionaries by vir- 
tue of this convention go where they 
please, and establish themselves perma- 
nently in the interior. 

China has, therefore, reached the point 
of absolute and complete toleration by the 
warrant of solemn treaties. 

The trouble has been in China that 
very few officials knew anything about 
the treaties. They are regarded as for- 
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eigti documents, and few officials ever 
study them. 

At the beginning of the reign of the 
present Emperor it was determined by 
the diplomatic body to secure an edict 
setting at rest forever the question of tol- 
eration. 

Tsai T’ien, the present Emperor, is 
the grandson of the Emperor Tao 
Kuang, icphew of the Emperor Hsien 
Feng, and first cousin of the Emperor 
Tung-Chih. He assumed the appella- 
tion of Kuang-ssu (Illustrious Succes- 
sion) as the title of his reign. He has 
ruled in his own name since 1889. Riots 
occurred in 1891 in various parts of the 
Empire, particularly on the Yangtze. As 
the result the foreign representatives de- 
manded of the throne an edict which 
should specifically define the rights, un- 
der the treaties, of foreigners and par- 
ticularly of missionaries. The result was 
the edict of June 13th, 1891. The me- 
morial to the throne presented by the 
Tsungli Yamen asking for this edict is 
scarcely less important than the document 
_ itself. 

This remarkable paper reads in part as 
follows: 


“The Yamen begs to point out that the 
fundamental principles of the Christian re- 
ligion are to educate mankind to lead a virtu- 
ous life; that it is spread over all Occidental 
countries ; and that the treaties concluded with 
foreign lands stipulate that the followers and 
teachers of the Christian religion in China 
(Catholics or Protestants) shall enjoy full 
security for their persons and property, and 
freedom for the: exercise of their religion. 
Furthermore, the hospitals, dispensaries and 
orphanages connected with the missions and 
benevolent institutions, and very many mis- 
sionaries always here of late years, whenever 
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any part of the country was suffering from 
inundations or droughts, collected contribu- 
tions, and distributed them amongst the dis- 
tressed people. This readiness to help and to 
benefit the people is deserving of every ac- 
knowledgment.” 


The Yamen then proceeds to petition 
that a stringent edict be issued. 

The Edict of June 13th, 1891, followed 
this appeal. I quote only a few para- 
graphs from it, but it is all good reading. 
It says: 


“The propagation of Christianity by for- 
eigners is provided for by treaty and imperial 
decrees have been issued to the provincial 
authorities from time to time to protect the 
missionaries. Let the governors-general issue 
without delay orders to the civil and military 
officers, under their respective jurisdictions, to 
cause the arrest of the leaders of the riots, and 
inflict capital punishment as a warning and 
example to others in the future. 

“The doctrine of .Christianity has for its 
purpose the teaching of men to do good. 
Chinese converts and subjects of China are 
amenable to the local authorities. Peace and 
quiet should prevail among the Chinese and 
the missionaries. 

“The local authorities must protect the lives 
and property of foreign merchants and mis- 
sionaries, and prevent bad characters from 
doing them injury.” 


It is plain that if the imperial com- 
mands are executed in their spirit and 
intent the most perfect toleration will ex- 
ist in China. These historical facts, 
also, tend to show that the causes of the 
recent riots must be looked for elsewhere 
than in the occupation of China by mis- 
sionaries. One, also, derives from them 
the conclusion that a field so long labori- 
ously and successfully cultivated should 
not be abandoned. 

EvANSVILLE, INDIANA, 


God's Measure 


By Emily Tolman. 


CENTURY is short 
To that Eternal Power, 
Whose purposes are wrought 
In nation or in flower; 
To him it matters naught,— 
An eon or an hour. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 





The Future of Arbitration Among the Nations 


By Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 


[Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Deputy of the important Department of the Sarthe, is an authority in the 
Chamber on all diplomatic and international subjects. In the French diplomatic service he holds the rank of Minister 
Pienipotentiary and was for several years at the London embassy of France, where he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of foreign matters and also a solid acquaintance with the English language, which he speaks with great ease He was 
one of the most prominent members of the very strong French delegation to The Hague Conference and worked hard 
in favor of arbitration. Since his return from Holland he has made all matters pertaining to peace between foreign 
nations one of the principal subjects of his study. He has lectured widely on the question in France and contemplates 
going to the United States after the elections to speak on the same topic. —Ep1ror.] 


HETHER we will or no, arbitra- 

W tion is taking its place among 
our customs, and war is losing 

its prestige more and more every day. 
The twentieth century will be the century 
of association, of union and of arbitra- 
tion. Not that men are growing better, 
but they appreciate the advantages of 
progress and of justice; moreover, they 
seek comfort, money, ease; they under- 
stand better and better that war is not a 
solution, that it is something which must 
be constantly done over again, that it 
leaves heaps of ruins, and, above all, of 


grudges behind it; and that, to conclude, 
the unfortunate are its most numerous 


victims. Nowadays the “food for the 
cannon ”’ has a vote; before long it will 
comprehend that it is to its interest to 
vote against war. There will be no move 
made unexpectedly, entered upon con- 
trary to the will of the masses, through 
the ambition, the cupidity or simply 
through the ill temper of a small number 
of persons. 

For this reason the natioris must be 
put on their guard against these sur- 
prises, and they must hear as much as 
possible about the resources of arbitra- 
tion which lies in their hands, and the use 
of which depends, generally, upon them 
alone. This is why they must be made 
acquainted with the results of the Confer- 
ence at The Hague, which resulted in the 
organization of arbitration, and the crea- 
eon of a permanent international tribu- 
nal. 

Unfortunately events have occurred to 
turn to ridicule this very beneficent at- 
tempt. How is one to believe in the work 
at The Hague when he beholds it fol- 
lowed by the Transvaal war and the mas- 
sacres in China ? In fact, it does seem 
as tho more than one Power were de- 
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sirous of repudiating the pacific inten- 
tions which brought them together last 
year; but the ulterior designs of govern- 
ments are of little account’ where public 
opinion is clearly set in the right direc- 
tion. What is done is done; nothing in 
the world can now prevent the seed sown 
at The Hague from springing up. The 
Transvaal war is a great misfortune, no 
doubt, but it is not an argument against 
the Peace Conference. The Boers could 
not place themselves under the protection 
of a Conference from which their dele- 
gates had been excluded. The exclusion 
was certainly cruel, but it was inevitable. 
As a matter of fact, as England did not 
regard the Transvaal as an independent 
State, she would have withdrawn had her 
objections been overridden, and with her 
would have withdrawn many other great 
nations which did not greatly favor the 
principles of the Conference. So that, in 
fact, the Transvaal was sacrificed, not in 
a cowardly manner, bat as a compulsory 
measure, to the superior interests of 
Peace; it was excluded from the Confer- 
ence in order that the Conference might 
assemble, and becauseits admission would 
have been of service neither to it nor to 
any one else. That being the case, the 
Powers could not, later on, appeal to the 
Convention of The Hague in its favor; - 
they could intervene only in virtue of the 
general principles of the law of nations. 
They did not do so. Why? Precisely 
through fear of war, because the fear of 
a universal war was stronger than the 
universal horror of war. 

And if we are willing to reason truth- 
fully and coolly, we shall see that the 
Transvaal war has caused pacific ideas to 
make a stride in advance, through the 
unanimous condemnation to which it has 
been subjected by the civilized world, as 
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well as by the lamentable but significant 
decision of the Powers to confine them- 
selves to this platonic condemnation and 
not to render the war general. 

No one will emerge from this crisis 
satisfied, neither the conquered nor the 
conqueror, nor the neutrals who feel 
themselves responsible to the conscience 
of humanity. The result, still dim but 
certain, of this unanimous displeasure 
will be expressed in the masses by the 
need, the necessity of organizing peace, 
and of rendering war more and more rare 
and difficult. 

And henceforth no government will be 
found strong enough to act in opposition 
to this need, when public opinion is suf- 
ficiently enlightened. As for affairs. in 
China, it is hardly necessary to mention 
them; they have nothing to do with the 
Conference. No one at The Hague flat- 
tered himself that disorders, strikes, riots, 
nationalist or other uprisings, could be 
prevented in any civilized country, much 
less in China. Every day we see news- 
papers in London, Paris, New York, Ber- 
lin and Rome preaching war upon for- 
eigners. Too often these agitations are 
followed by attacks upon individuals and 
upon property. The same thing has hap- 
pened in China, with this great difference, 
that, as the government was powerless 
and venal, the foreigners simultaneously 
took advantage of and suffered from its 
impotence. But how are we to find in 
this an argument capable of discouraging 
the advocates of Peace ? Quite the con- 
trary; here again a common danger, the 
fear of still graver complications, has 
forced all the civilized nations into har- 
mony. In the face of the Transvaal af- 
fair they agreed to remain inactive, 
through fear of a fresh conflagration. In 
face of the massacres in China they have 
agreed to act; they have caused the idea 
which appeared chimerical only a few 
months ago—the idea of a union between 
the principal States of the world—to take 
a gigantic stride in advance. So the na- 
tions, as well as individuals, are begin- 
ning to comprehend the necessity of asso- 
ciation. The nations perceive that they 
are feeble and small if they remain iso- 
lated; under the compelling force of 
events they combine together in spite of 
their disagreements, past and present; 
soon we shall see them marching on unit- 
ed by their continental interests. We 
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shall say Europe, America, the Far East. 
What can one nation alone do against the 
interest of all the others ? It must fol- 
low the movement. 

Thus everything is helping to prepare 
for peace in the world, despite appear- 
ances to the contrary ; everything is help- 
ing to render war every day more odious 
and more impossible. But how will jus- 
tice be organized ? Who will peacefully 
regulate between the peoples those dis- 
putes which hitherto have been settled by 
wars ? 

The Peace Conference established 
three conventions, of which the texts, and 
especially the commenting upon them, 
must be disseminated in all the countries 
in all languages. But these conventions 
are the seed of a profound revolution in 
customs; their execution will deal a ter- 
rible blow to interests, to habits, to 
routine; therefore they have arrayed 
against them almost all the entire present 
social organization. They have noth- 
ing on their side but humanity! . 

Here is a brief summary of these in- 
novations: 

A. The Conference unanimously ex- 
pressed an earnest hope in favor of dis- 
armament. It is nothing more than an 
earnest hope; but this earnest hope put 
into words by the representatives of 26 
Governments will be revived by the rep- 
resentatives of the nations. 

B. The Conference has rendered war 
humane, so as to make it, when it cannot 
be avoided, as little barbarous as possible, 
both on sea and on land. 

C. The Conference drew up and adopt- 
ed a convention for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international conflicts. 

This peaceful settlement may. be ob- 
tained in several ways: 

1. By the efforts of diplomacy, which 
will become, contrary to the popular be- 
lief, all the more indispensable in propor- 
tion as communications between the na- 
tions become more frequent and expose 
them more frequently to metropolitan 
and colonial contacts which will be just 
so many supplementary causes of conflict. 

2. By mediation. 

Mediation is not new, but up to the 
present time neutral States could not 
take the initiative of proposing it with- 
out arousing suspicion, without being 
accused by one or other of the Powers 
interested of inopportune, indiscreet or 
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even hostile meddling. The Hague 
Convention decides that the offer of 
mediation may not henceforth be inter- 
preted as an unfriendly act; so any Pow- 
er, even the smallest, may interpose be- 
tween two States who are signatories of 
the Conference, and endeavor to settle the 
dispute between them, making appeal to 
the official and public act to which they 
have subscribed. The neutral States 
have, for the most part, so great an in- 
terest in the maintenance of peace that 
their intervention, hesitating at first, will 
result in forcing acceptance, in the course 
of time, under the impetus of public opin- 
ion. This is so true that the delegation 
from the United States of America, ani- 
mated by an initiative to which we must 
render homage, suggested a special me- 
diation, which the Conference adopted, 
and which it recommends to the States in 
case of need. This mediation consists 
in likening international quarrels to the 
duel between private persons in Europe. 
Before resorting to arms, the two adverse 
Powers will appoint seconds—that is to 
say, that each of them will intrust their 
interests to another State; they will en- 
tirely relinquish the right to settle their 
quarrel themselves, and will leave to their 
seconds the task of coming to an agree- 
ment and deciding upon the conditions 
of the arrangement or the encounter; 
an ingenious suggestion which may 
prove beneficent and one which, in any 
case, has the advantage of reducing in- 
ternational misunderstandings to very 
modest dimensions and of multiplying 
the responsibility. 

3. The commissions of ‘investigation. 
In order to prevent war, the mogt im- 
portant thing of all is to gain time/to di- 
rect public opinion into the path of 
peaceful settlements. Most frequently, 
a conflict breaks out in consequence of 
some material fact, an insult to the na- 
tional flag, a brawl on the frontier, for 
example, the blowing up of the “ Maine,” 
the Schaebele affair. At news of.an in- 
cident of this sort, if spirits are already 
- wrought up, the newspapers become im- 
passioned, their latest dispatches, drawn 
from improvised sources, far from re- 
liable, excite emotion in the public. 

The Governments are no longer the 
masters of their actions if they are act- 
ing in good faith, and in case of the re- 
verse, they exploit these popular move- 
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ments in order that they may have their 
hands forced. 

In future, if the Powers are willing to 
observe the directions of the Conference, 
they must organize a Commission of In- 
quiry as soon as they learn of the inci- 
dent, and this commission will proceed 
to search out on the spot the material 
causes, and that done, will prepare, not a 
sentence, but a report by means of which 
the Governments concerned can deter- 
mine upon their conduct and their decis- 
ions. 

It will be very difficult for a Power, 
face to face with an imminent conflict, to 
refuse to comply with this formality 
which prejudges nothing, which leaves 
the rights of each intact, and neither pre- 
vents nor delays mobilization any more 
than does the acceptance of mediation; 
but time will have been gained, which is 
the essential point, and the report of the 
commission will have a good chance of 
becoming the point of departure and the 
basis for arbitration. 

4. Arbitration, in order to be popular 
and to become practical, must be organ- 
ized. 

It cannot be obligatory (éxcept be- 
tween Powers. who might enter into a 
special and reciprocal agreement in that 
respect), because no penalty exists which 
can be set in opposition to a Power 
which, in spite of everything, should re- 
ject it. 

The Hague Conference yielded, not 
without difficulty, to this consideration ; 
but all the more did it endeavor to as-. 
sure, even in the most minute details, 
the proper working of international jus- 
tice. It would take too much space to 
enumerate all the precautions taken by it 
with this end in view; they may be sum- 
med up as follows: 

A permanent Court of International 
Arbitration is created at The Hague. 

Each signatory Power of the Conven- 
tion appoints four persons who will be 
invited as members of this Court. 

If a conflict arises between two signa- 
tory States, each State shall select from 
the list of members of the Court two ar- 
bitrators who shall immediately betake 
themselves to The Hague, and choose an 
umpire. The Arbitration Tribunal will 
thus be set up in a few hours, and under 
conditions of honor and impartiality 
which will give complete satisfaction to 
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the demands of public opinion in the two 
countries. Nevertheless, it was to be 
feared that the two States in conflict 
would hesitate to have recourse spon- 
taneously to arbitration. In fact, these 
two States will probably be unequal in 
strength. The stronger will not care to 
renounce the advantage of its superior- 
ity ; the weaker will, perhaps, not be able 
to appeal to arbitration precisely for fear 
of thus betraying its inferiority, and of 
stirring up the most legitimate national 
susceptibility, perhaps even a revolution. 
In order to induce the two States to have 
recourse to the Tribunal, and even to 
render it morally impossible for them to 
shun its jurisdiction, the Conference de- 
cided, at the request of the French dele- 
gation, to reverse the réles; instead of 
waiting for the Powers concerned to ap- 
peal to arbitration, it has laid them un- 
der the necessity of repulsing it. By 
Article 27, the Neutral Powers impose it 
upon themselves as a duty to remind 
those among them which are on the eve 
of coming to blows, that the permanent 
Court is open to them. Thus it will be 
the duty of the Neutrals to intervene and 
to urge arbitration upon the Govern- 
ments which are preparing for war. 

In what attitude will the Governments 
find themselves, thus placed before pub- 
lic opinion between arbitration which is 
offered to them, and war which must be 
declared? It is evident that they will no 
longer dare to refuse arbitration any 
more than they would have dared to have 
recourse to it spontaneously. 

“The cause of arbitration is won. 

Nothing more remains to be done ex- 
cept to set in motion the apparatus of 
this new justice, which has been so long 
waited for that one does not yet dare to 
believe in its existence. 

But the movement once started, it will 
soon be accentuated. The Government 
of Holland has already purchased the 
Palace where the Office of the Court is 
soon to be installed. The majority of 
the Powers had already ratified the Con- 
vention of The Hague while the press 
believed it had been still-born. In a 
few months we shall at last see the Court 
opened, inaugurated, established. 

Then this simple fact will surprise the 
people as an unexpected revelation; all 
eyes will turn toward arbitration, and 
war will lose more of its prestige. A 
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few unimportant affairs will serve to as- 
sure the first beginnings of the Court, 
then will come more serious affairs, un- 
til the day arrives—and it is much nearer 
than people imagine—when the arbi- 
trators will declare that they are over- 
worked, and will demand assistants. 

“Do well and let the world say what 
it will ”—in this saying we may sum up 
the work of the representatives who had 
the honor of organizing last year at The 
Hague the first permanent Tribunal of 
international justice. 


If you ask me my opinion as to the 
problem in China, it is this: 

We are only at the beginning of the 
Chinese peril ; it transcends our imagina- 
tion. 

You Americans have been the first to 
perceive it in its economical form, by 
stopping the flood of immigration which 
threatened to inundate you. To-day Eu- 
rope, agreeing with you, is obliged to 
combat it under another form. The 
Chinese disorders and massacres have 
brought to pass this miracle: the union 
of the civilized peoples. But this union 
will be a remedy only in case it lasts. 

In the first place, the allied armies, 
once masters of Peking, must forget the 
barbarous counsels which have been 
given to one of them. They were not 
mobilized for the purpose of vying in 
cruelty with the Chinese. Their mis- 
sion is to chastise the Boxers, and not to 
imitate them. They .are going to re- 
store order, to make peace, not war. 

Order cnce re-established, it must be 
maintained ; it is on the day after the tak- 
ing of Peking that the real difficulties will 
arise; how to assure to the’ Chinese an 
administration which will suit them and 
satisfy the foreigners. Thus union will 
be more necessary than ever; perhaps it 
will be less difficult to organize than we 
think, because then, as to-day, it will be 
compulsory through the force of events. 

The Powers brought together for the 
first time on that burning ground will, 
no doubt, forget their century-long con- 
flicts, but they will observe each other, 
measure forces and reckon each other up. 

The States of Europe, blind up to this 
day, will discover that they are not alone 
in the world and that pretty large States 
exist in America, Australia, Africa and 
Asia. A new partition of forces will 
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take place. The nations will lose their 
importance; they will perceive that they 
are small and weak if they remain iso- 
lated; they will be forced into associa- 
tion like individuals, not through love, 
but through self-interest well under- 
stood, by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. The twentieth century will be the 
century of associaticn, not only of men, 
but of peoples. The continents will de- 
fend the common interests of the nations, 
and it is at Peking that we must inaugu- 
rate this first attempt. It will probably 
be followed by an international confer- 
ence assembled at Paris or elsewhere— 
the germ of a permanent Parliament— 
which will settle the first broad lines of 
the Union. If conflicts break out on this 
occasion between two or more Powers, 
they will be referred, under the general 
prssure of public opinion, to the arbitra- 
tion of the Court at The Hague, finally 
opened and constituted. 

All this to-day seems cloudy, almost 
chimerical, because we live from hand to 
mouth, and because no one has time to 
think of the future, not even of the im- 
mediate future. 

If the Powers, in fact, were to persist 
in their dissensions, what would happen? 

China will be, not their prey, but their 
apple of discord; the question of the Far 
East added to the Eastern question and to 
ail the pending questions, forces the great 
States of the world to augment indefinite- 
ly their armies and their fleets, already 
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ruinous, while they keep continually on 
their guard against each other. At this 
sight the countries of disorder and of 
fanaticism, the Mussulmans of Europe. 
Africa and Asia, will grow bold, and will 
begin again with impunity their persecu- 
tions against the commerce and the per- 
sons of Christians. 

Therefore, sooner or later, civilization 
must unite against barbarism. And the 
sooner it is done the better, for the peo- 
ples of the white race are learning ; with- 
out a single exception they desire peace. 
They feel that it is necessary to the solu- 
tion of the social, economic and moral 
problems which the discoveries of 
science have set before humanity during 
the last century; they will not consent to 
be at variance with their Governments 
on this vital point; they will grow weary 
and will revolt. 

To sum up: 

A ridiculous and blood abortion of civ- 
ilization in the Far East; the triumph of 
barbarism ; universal war, or ruin and so- 
cial revolution—such will be the inevit- 
able result of discord among the Powers 
at Peking. 

Civilization has reached the tragic and 
decisive hour when it must choose be- 
tween good and evil, between the in- 
stincts of violence, of cupidity, and the 
appeals to reason. It cannot hesitate un- 
der penalty of abdicating and going to 
perdition. 

Paris, FRANCE. 


Bull Barnes. 


By Francis Churchill Williams. 


6é OME in!” cried Bull Barnes, 
and Senator Moyne stepped 
into the hotel room, removed 
his silk hat, and mopped his expansive 
forehead. 

Bull Barnes waved his hand toward the 
ice water pitcher. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, his collar off, and he wielded,.a 
palm-leaf fan. He was short and heavy, 
with creases in his neck. He regarded 
the portly figure of the Senator from un- 
der gray thatched brows, and combed 
his stubble of black hair with pudgy 
fingers. 


“Well?” he asked, as the Senator 


dropped into a chair. “ Gettin’ anx- 
ious?” 

“No, just stopped to see what it 
looked like up here,” returned the Sena- 
tor. His tone was careless, but the other 
man, who rocked on his heels, laughed. 

“ And you found it squally,” he said. 
“They don’t want you t’ go back. Ten 
years at Washington ain’t satisfied you, 
but they’re achin’ t’ kick you out. You've 
rubbed ’em th’ wrong way. Are you 
ready t’ come down, or do what they 
want?” 

A line formed between the Senator’s 
brows. “I won't do either,” he said, ob- 
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stinately. ‘What do you say? You're 
going to back me up, ain’t you? The 
countrymen’ll stick by me. What about 
your people?” 

“Tm ready t’ talk that over,” said 
Bull Barnes. He took a gulp of ice wa- 
ter, and sat down. The momentary 
gleam in his eyes the Senator did not 
notice. The latter drew his chair closer 
to Barnes, and began to talk. Barnes 
listened with apparent attention, but 
everything he heard he had known for 
weeks. 

As the head of the political machine 
of the dominant party in his city—the 
biggest in the State and the stronghold 
of the party—and as a representative in 
the Legislature, the choice of a United 
States Senator was a thing to be long 
thought of in advance. Moreover, in this 
instance he had personal interests at 
stake. 

An hour later Moyne rose. “ Then it’s 
settled that you'll stand by me?” he said. 

“ No one outside this room’ll get your 
seat,” Barnes replied, slowly, and they 
shook hands. Moyne stepped from the 
room, and walked into the rotunda of the 


hotel. He stopped to light a cigar, and 


two reporters came up to him.  Be- 
tween puffs he answered their question. 
- “Am I to be a candidate for re-election? 
WeH, that’s rather pointed, isn’t it? I'll 
tell you this much, tho, and I won’t say 
any more. I’ve seen Barnes, and—lI 
don’t look disappointed, do I?” He 
walked away, and the newspaper men 
looked at him and then at each other. 
The question was settled, it seemed. 
Barnes had spoken. It was this view 
which the editorial articles in the next 
day’s papers took. The most buoyant of 
the reform journals found its only con- 
solation in the fact that the day must 
come when Bull Barnes should depart 
this life. 

But to Bull Barnes the thing had a less 
certain look. He faced a very pretty 
problem, and, for the rest of the after- 
noon, he paced the hotel room, and, now 
and then, scratched on a pad, and smoked 
furiously the while and cursed Moyne 
and many others. Moyne was bent on 
holding his seat in the United States 
Senate; Bull Barnes had had his eye on 
that same seat for years, and now seemed 
the time to strike for it. It would be 
Moyne with public opinion against him, 
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the legislative repféséntativés of the 
country districts with him; Barnes with 
the resources of the party organization 
in the metropolis of the State at his com- 
mand, and a national record as boss and 
lobbyist to inspire confidence in his fol- 
lowing and fear or emnity in all others. 
The issue to Barnes resolved itself into a 
question of sharp work and dollars and 
secrecy. The fight would be between 
Moyne and himself; the opposition party 
was but a name in the State. It was a 
question of majorities, first in the party 
caucus for the nomination, and, perhaps, 
after that, in the Legislature itself. It 
was the strength of Barnes’s position that 
he had been able to say always to his ac- 
cusers: “A majority voted for my man, 
and a majority rules in this country, 
doesn’t it?” Moyne was an old hand at 
the game, and had money and a strong 
backing. Once he suspected that he had 
been betrayed he would be a bitter and 
dangerous opponent. 

A fierce light glowed in Bull Barnes’s 
eyes at the thought. If he lost? It 
would be the beginning of the end for 
him. He chewed savagely on his cigar, 
and brought down his fist on the table 
with a crash. But—if he won? His 
mouth relaxed, his eyes softened. He 
ran his fingers through his hair, and sat 
still, looking at nothing. But before him. 
was the picture of a plain little woman, 
whose face was radiant when he called to 
her as he entered the door of his home, 
and of the two children and of the morsel 
of humanity that clung to his neck with 
one arm and beat his cheeks with a plump 
hand, while it gurgled in aimless delight. 
Even now they were waiting for him; he 
jumped up, pulled on his coat, and left 
the room. 

In the doorway of the hotel a man 
stepped up to him. “I’ve been lookin’ 
for y’, Bull,” he said, in a low voice. 
“McBride’s got that deal fixed ’bout th’, 
railroad. Th’ money’s ready for y’, but 
they say th’ bill’s got t’ go through right 
off.” 

“Tell ’em it’s all right,” answered 
Barnes. “ Th’ bill comes up on third 
readin’ Thursday. I'll see it goes 
through. Let me have th’ money t’-mor- 
row; I'll need it.” Then, with a quick 
“ So ’long,” he left the hotel, and boarded 
acar. A little later he stood in front of 
one of a row of plain, three-story brick 
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houses on an uptown cross street, and 
opened the door with his latch key. As 
he entered the house a rear door was 
burst open, and in the flood of gas light, a 
boy and a girl of eight and ten years 
rushed along the hallway and upon him. 
“T got there first!” shouted the boy. 

“No, I did; didn’t I, father?” cried the 
girl, and in a moment they were strug- 
gling for his decision. Then they thrust 
their hands into his pockets, and he had 
to defend himself, and so, with one, of 
them hanging to either side of his coat, 
he walked into the back room. In the 
middle of the room a table was laid for 
supper, and, in a high chair at one side a 
baby beat upon the cloth with a spoon 
and wrought havoc among the table fit- 
tings within reach. 

Bull Barnes caught up the baby and 
swung it on high. It clutched at his 
hair, and drove a kid slipper into his 
face, began to wail in sudden fright, 
then thought better of it and crowed. 
Bull Barnes was in an ecstasy, and pre- 
tended to bite the baby’s fingers when it 
thrust its hand into his mouth. The 
children had him by the legs, and strove 
to lift him from his feet. 

A slender, bright-eyed woman entered 
from the kitchen, and Barnes’s eyes 
glowed. “ Looked for me t’ come soon- 
er?” he asked. ‘“ Well, I expected t’ 
myself, but I couldn’t.” Then, still hold- 
ing the baby, he put an arm about her 
and kissed her. “ That’s a nice lookin’ 
dress,” he remarked; as he released her. 
She smoothed out the skirt with hands 
that never would lose the roughness born 
of earlier days at the washtub, and 
smiled. “ It’s a new one,” she answered. 
“T thought you’d like it. Supper’s 
ready.” 

They sat down, Bull Barnes with the 
baby beside him; and a dozen times he 
stopped to pick up a spoon, or chased a 
rolling napkin ring, or rescued the baby 
from the calamity of sudden choking; 
and all the while he answered a running 
fire of questions from the children, and 
shook the room with the bellows of his 
laughter at what they told him of the 
day’s doings. 

After supper they played the “ Big 
Bogoo.” Now this is a grand game, and 
was a nightly diversion when Barnes was 
at home. Barnes stood still, with legs 
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apart, the girl put her head between his 
knees which she grasped, the boy, bend- 
ing, rested his head on his sister’s back, 
the baby, held fast by its mother, rode the 
boy’s back. Ata shout from Barnes they 
began to march, winding about the table 
and into the hall and parlor. Then, at 
another shout, the “Big Bogoo”’ fell 
apart, Barnes with a crash lurching to 
the floor, the children tumbling on their 
backs, the baby, suspended in Mrs. 
Barnes’s arms above the wreck, kicking 
its feet in fearful joy, and a series of 
groans coming from the fallen members. 
barnes’s roars rose above the laughter of 
the children. There was no joke to him 
like the “ Big Bogoo.” 

After the children were in bed and he 
was smoking, Mrs. Barnes joined him. 
“ When are you going back?’”’ she asked, 
presently. “Going back” meant re- 
turn to the State capital. “ T’-morrow 
morning,” answered Barnes. “I’ve got 
a lot t’ do.” She never asked him what. 
Mrs. Clayton next door sympathized 
with her one day over the discovery made 
by the Honest Voters’ League that 
Barnes had accepted $10,000 in the stock 
of a corporation whose franchise had 
been obtained after a public scandal. 
Mrs. Barnes had asked her husband if 
he had voted to give this company its 
franchise, and he said he had. The next 
day Mrs. Clayton renewed her condo- 
lences. “It must make y’ feel dreadful 
t’ think of his vote bein’ bought,” she 
said. The consolation of replying to 
this that no one would dream of paying 
$10,000 for Mr. Clayton’s vote some- 
how seemed unsatisfactory to Mrs. 
Barnes when she thought it over. So 
she preferred ignorance. It enabled 
her to brand unpleasant statements as 
lies, while she felt sure that whatever 
Barnes did was dictated by political sa- 
gacity, a thing not to be confounded with 
everyday ideas of right and wrong. She 
knew that they had a comfortable house, 
that he gave her enough money to live 
and dress better than did her neighbors, 
that every man who came to the house 
regarded him as a superior being, that he 
never got drunk, and that he loved her 
and the children, and that she loved him. 
Could a woman ask for more? and could 
envy neglect such a target for malicious 
shafts? 
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But to-night Barnes told her something 
unasked. “ How’d you like t’ move?” 
he said. 

“Move? Where 
move?” 

“Oh, just cause we might get a big- 
ger house,” replied Barnes, chuckling. 

“What do we want with a bigger 
house?” 

“ Big people need big places t’ live in,” 
he said. 

“ But ? 
she exclaimed. 

“ Nothin’ much,” he answered, and, 
then, slowly, while he dwelt on the un- 
certainty of the thing ; “ only I was think- 
in’ of a—of Washington.” 

“ Washington?” she repeated, vague- 
ly. “ Are we going to Washington?” 

“T don’t say that ; I was just wonderin’ 
what you’d think of callin’ me Senator.” 

Her face was flooded with joy as his 
meaning grew upon her. “ You a Sen- 
ator!” she cried. “Oh, Jim, ain’t that 
fine!” She was beside him, and hugged 
him. “ Ain’t it fine! Ain’t it fine!” 
she kept repeating. 

“Hold on! I ain’t Senator yet,” he 
said. 


to? Why’ll we 


Oh, what do you mean,” 


“It’s just the same as if you were,” 


she protested. “ You’ve made up your 
mind to be, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but ’ he bégan; then he 
halted. And something beyond pride in 
his power made him flush with pleasure, 
and take one of her hands in his. To her 
it was only a question of his wish. From 
that moment he hesitated no longer. Yet 
his habitual caution made him say: 
“ Well, may be that’s so. Only don’t say 
nothin’ yet. I’ve got some tall hustlin’ 
t’ do, and I’ve got t’ lay low a while; so 
you want to keep quiet.” 

She did not take offense. Fourteen 
years in an atmosphere of political se- 
crets and machinations had taught her 
that “keeping quiet ” was her unspoken 
marriage vow. 

By and by Barnes gave a cavernous 
yawn, and led the way up stairs. He 
went into the room where the children 
slept, and leaned over them. “ Th’ little 
devils,” he said in a low voice. “I'll 
kiss ’em good-by now; I’ve got t’ start 
early.” 

For the next six months Bull Barnes 
was little at home. When it was not the 
State capital, it was a trip elsewhere that 
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gave him just time to come in and ask 
how everything was going, get a round- 
robin of kisses and hurry out again with 
a newly-filled valise. The “Big Bo- 

00” became almost an extinct animal, 
and the half-hearted attempts of the 
children to revive ‘it were. failures. Mrs. 
Barnes secretly nourished a growing 
antipathy to the name of Senator. Bull 
Barnes’s. eyes were heavy-lidded, and he 
developed an irritation over little things 
that was unlike him. But the campaign 
for Senator never languished, and Sena- 
tor Moyne’s friends became more boast- 
ful, and Bull Barnes would only say 
when questioned, “ There’s no kick com- 
in’ from me.” 

* * * * 

In a day and a night the State capital 
had become a noisy, thronged, feverish 
city. Its main street was gay with ban- 
ners and big posters, and the pavements 
were pressed by the feet of hosts of men 
in black clothes and silk hats, who wore 
many badges, buttonhole bouquets and 
canes, and were deeply impressed with 
their importance as individuals. The 
two larger hotels were gravitating 
points, and the room clerks there had 
fixed prices for billiard-table beds and the 
luxury of couches in the halls. From 
the bar rooms came a sound as of big 
fly wheels revolving, and men charged 
through the doorways into a sea of smoke 
and the fumes of liquor. When night 
fell in hotel rotundas, bar rooms, and 
hallways vociferous gentlemen har- 
angued the crowds and were cheered and 
laughed at. Here and there a man wept 
in the excess of his emotion. On the 
streets roving bands, with hats tilted far 
back, celebrated in impromptu song the 
qualities and achievements of the heroes 
of the day. 

In the Supreme Court Chamber on the 
hill crowned by the marble-buttressed 
Capitol, one hundred and eight members 
of the Legislature, representing the dom- 
inant party, had assembled to nominate 
a candidate for United States Senator. 
On the rostrum at one end of the long 
room hung with paintings, stood the 
chairman of the party caucus, and about 
the room lounged the legislators, drifted 
into little islands by the tides of acquaint- 
ance and kindred opinions. The air was 
thick with tobacco smoke, men coughed 
and whispered, and hard-hearing: coun- 
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trymen bent with hand to hear to catch 
the words of the chairman. Bull Barnes 
in one corner chewed a cigar, and ex- 
changed confidences with the knot of men 
about him. But his restless eye roved 
over the room, he noted every low- 
spoken consultation, he searched the 
faces of the men with careless intensity. 
The organization of the caucus was com- 
pleted, and Barnes’s man was in the 
chair. The name of John Prescott 
Moyne had been presented to the caucus. 
Bull Barnes was expected to speak now; 
but, instead, he nodded to Jake Rafferty, 
who was a State Senator from a district 
within Barnes’s bailiwick, and Rafferty 
got on his feet. That morning there had 
been a meeting at the hotel behind closed 
doors, and there Barnes had given his 
final orders ; but of this meeting Moyne’s 
following knew nothing. It was Raf- 
ferty who now put them on the track. 
“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” said 
Rafferty ; “ I wish to present the name of 
James Barnes.” Then Rafferty sat down; 
and, for the time it took them to draw 
breath, the men in the room were silent. 
Every eye was focused on Bull Barnes. 
But some philosopher laughed, and the 
spell was broken. Twenty men leaped 
to their feet, a chair was violently over- 
turned, a volley of curses drowned out 
the parliamentary thudding of the chair- 
man’s gavel. Eyes glared at Barnes, 
fists were shaken at him, and Barnes met 
these threats with set face, while his fin- 
gers crushed the cigar they held. He 
did not move. It was only when one 
man, shouting down all others, began to 
arraign him fiercely that he slowly lifted 
himself in his chair by his elbows and 
worked his neck from the clasp of his 
collar with the movement of a bulldog 
about to come to grips with an enemy. 
He listened in silence to the flood of 
reproach and invective that was poured 
upon him, and, tho his eyes dilated at 
the words “cutthroat” and “ traitor” 
he held his peace until the speaker, swept 


away by the torrent of his fury, lost co-. 


herency of speech. Then he spoke to 
Rafferty, and Rafferty cried that he arose 
to a question of order. On the instant 
the men clustered about Barnes over- 
whelmed all other sound with a united 
demand for order, and kept it up until, by 
dint of pounding and threats, the chair- 
man silenced the uproar. Then came the 
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crisis, and one man after another, till a 
score had spoken, in turn appealed to 
Barnes to play fair and withdraw his 
name, while all the time he sat unmoved 
and unresponsive. 

When he got upon his feet it was to 
look them squarely in the face and tell 
them that he would not yield. Moyne 
was an impossible candidate, he said ; the 
people were against him, the integrity of 
the party organization was threatened. 
It was time, then, that a man took his 
place who represented the wishes of the 
largest number of voters in the State. 

He (Barnes) had been pressed to al- 
low his name to be used in this connec- 
tion ; and, finally, he had agreed. Moyne 
had been kept in ignorance of this be- 
cause it was to the interests of the party 
that it should be so, but no promise to 
Moyne had been broken. Now he 
(Barnes) stood before them, and twen- 
ty years of labor in the party and eight 
years in the State Senate must speak for 
him. He was in the fight to stay, and 
there was an end to it. 

Barnes spoke plainly and directly at 
him; and, when he sat down, there no 
longer was any doubt between his op- 
ponent and himself. .The issue was 
clear cut, and, half an hour later, the 
breach between Moyne and himself was 
opened beyond bridging. Forty-three 
men, Moyne’s personal friends and the 
particular enemies of Barnes, held a hur- 
ried consultation, and withdrew from 
the caucus in a body, despite appeals to 
their fealty and their personal interests. 
They declared they would not be bound 
by the action of the caucus, and that they 
would name their own candidate at their 
own meeting. 

An hour later Bull Barnes walked 
down the hill into the town, the nominee 
for United States Senator of the sixty- 
four men remaining in the caucus, and, 
during the next two weeks, he worked as 
he had never worked before. 

So it was that, on the night before the 
Legislature addressed itself to the task 
of electing a Senator, seventy-six of the 
one hundred and twenty-six members of 
the ruling party in the Legislature were 
pledged to vote for Barnes—fifty-two 
votes less than was needed to elect him. 
Moyne with fifty odd votes secured for 
him was the only dangerous opponent. It 
was @ Situation fertile for surprises, 
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Yet, as Barnes and Rafferty walked 
upward to the Capitol on the morning of 
the first ballot Barnes suddenly whirled 
about and grasped the other’s arm. 
“Jake,” he said; “ Jake, they’re goin’ t’ 
choose a Senator up there—and his name 
is James Barnes. I'll go away from here 
a United States Senator, or I’1I——” 

“Or what?” asked Rafferty; for 
Barnes’s voice had sunk and he was gaz- 
ing across the valley where the river 
wound southward. 

“Or nothin’,” returned Barnes, sud- 
denly, his eyes flashing. ‘‘ Only some 
one is sure I’m goin’ t’ to be a Senator, 
and they ain’t goin’ t’ be disappointed, 
that’s all.” He slipped his fingers into 
the breast of his coat as he spoke, and 
touched a letter there. It had come to 
him that morning from the city, and it 
brimmed with confident delight in the 
fact that that day had seen him elected 
for the office he sought. It began “ Dear 
Senator,” and it was signed by his wife 
and the children, and there was a wavy 
line that had been traced by fingers too 
small and fat to write unguided. It had 
been meant that the letter should not 
reach him until he returned to the hotel 
after the balloting. But, the mail hav- 
ing defeated that purpose, it remained a 
talisman with which to conjure victory, a 
token on which he swore to make fact of 
its fancy. 

The clerk mcnotonously called the roll, 
and, one by one, the members of the 
House of Representatives of the Legis- 
lature registered their votes for Sena- 
ter. Barnes leaned back in his seat with 
a face of unconeern. His eyes wandered 
over the big room with its semi-circle of 
seats, many windows and frescoed ceil- 
ing, and then to the raised platform at 
the far end where sat the Speaker and 
clerks, and, lower down, the stenog- 
raphers and newspaper men. Yet he was 
keenly alert to what went cn the while, 
and he had the result of the vote on pa- 
per before it was announcea by the 
Speaker. Fifty-six members had voted 
for him; fifty for Moyne. As the vote 
was being reported a page brought him 
a slip of paper. It came from Rafferty, 
from the Senate, whose poll had just been 
finished. Opposite his own name Barnes 
found the figures eighteen; opposite 
Moyne’s name fifteen. The first ballot 
had given Barnes a total of seventy-four 
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votes, and Moyne sixty-five—a number 
insufficient to elect either man. 

Barnes had not expected more than 
this, but in a way it disappointed him. 
When the House adjourned he walked 
out of the building, his hands in his coat 
pockets, a nod or a word for almost every 
man he met, and so down the long ter- 
race to the hotel where he sent for Raf- 
ferty, and they held a consultation. But, 
apparently, their council was productive 
only of unfavorable results ; for the joint 
ballot of the House and Senate the next 
day gave Barnes seventy-three votes, 
Moyne one hundred and two. 

“ Curse it all!” said Barnes that night, 
when he and Rafferty were going over 
the list again, searching for vulnerable 
spots in the opposition vote, “It looks 
as if Moyne was cookin’ up a game on 
us when he pretended t’ believe I was 
workin’ for him.” 

“It looks bad—that’s so,” agreed Raf- 
ferty, gloomily, pulling on a cigar. 

“Well, its got t’ stop,” said Barnes, 
banging on the table with his fist. “It’s 
got t’ stop!” 

Yet, as if in defiance of this Moyne 
gained three more votes on the next bal- 
lot, and Barnes barely held his own; and 
the next day Moyne gained more ground; 
and so it went on for a week, when the 
figures stood: Moyne, one hundred and 
eight ; Barnes, eighty-nine. 

But in the next two weeks there came 
a change; and, on the twentieth ballot, 
Moyne suddenly dropped to one hundred 
and nineteen votes. It was the turn in 
the tide, and, like other tides, this one 
was moved by influences unseen but po- 
tent. On the night before the twentieth 
ballot was taken three men had labored 
for hours with two representatives from 
county districts in an effort to prove to 
them that they were blind to their own 
good when they allowed an old quarrel 
with Barnes to shut them out from the 
favors which he would extend to them 
—if he was elected. For two days pre- 
vious another man had been talking to a 
fourth representative from the country 
about a bill at Washington which Moyne 
had opposed, but which Barnes would 
rush through, if given the power to do 
so. And on that same night a certain 
Senator, an old enemy of Barnes, came 
into possession of a number of shares in 
a manufacturing corporation which was 
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In such forms 
develop its 


paying big dividends. 
does political sentiment 
idiosyncrasies. 

“ They’re on th’ run,” remarked Raf- 
ferty, joyously, as he began on his sec- 
ond bottle of champagne that night. 
Barnes was in great good humor, but he 
had drunk but a modest glass, and, when 
Rafferty proposed another bottle, neg- 
atived the proposal. 

“No more, Jake, t’-night,” he said. 
“We don’t want t’ shoot off our fire 
works too soon. They’re movin’ our 
way, but th’ job ain’t finished yet.” 

Rafferty objected, but was silenced, 
and presently left the room. Barnes 
had declared he was “ dead sleepy,” but, 
after the other had gone, he rang for 
writing materials, and for an hour cov- 
ered paper with his big, scrawling let- 
ters. When he had signed his name he 
drew a remarkable figure in one corner of 
the last sheet. It looked like a.notched 
cooky, and, apparently, something of 
the kind suggested itself to the writer; 
for he pressed his mouth to it four times, 
and looked stealthily around as if afraid 
of being surprised. But when, the fol- 
lowing day, this letter reached Barnes’s 
home a woman read parts of it aloud, 
and afterward pressed her lips to the 
strange drawing on the paper, and three 
children in turn did the same thing. 

It was a bright morning five days 
later that Barnes came down to a ten 
o'clock breakfast—in his pocket a letter 
that held four more of these cooky draw- 
ings done by other hands than his, and, 
in his heart, exultation that was mel- 
lowed by something sweeter than the 
thought of the victory that should be his 
that day. For three days the Legisla- 
ture had given him one hundred and 
twenty-seven votes, and refused him the 
one additional vote needed to make him 
a United States Senator. But, the night 
before that one vote had been secured. 
Of the price paid for it only Barnes and 
Rafferty and the man who had sold it 
know. But paid the price was, and, at 
three o’clock in the morning, Barnes and 
Rafferty stepped from this man’s house, 
knowing that their fight would end that 
day, and a block further on, came face to 
face with Moyne, who had been sum- 
moned by those conducting his cam- 
paign. Moyne stared at Barnes as they 
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met, and even the composure of the lat- 
ter was shaken by the contempt in 
Moyne’s face. Then they passed, and, a 
moment later, Rafferty looked back to 
see Moyne pause. But almost im- 
mediately the Senator walked on again 
slowly, and Rafferty remarked to Barnes 
that he guessed Moyne was hunting for 
their footprints. 

Rafferty was joking about this at the 

breakfast table and Barnes was dis- 
turbed about it, tho he knew not why, 
when the waiter laid a telegram by 
Barnes’s plate. Barnes quickly tore it 
open, ran his eye over it, and then sat for 
an instant, his face gone white, his eyes ° 
distended, his mouth working. The 
seven words on the yellow paper were 
unmistakable. “ Baby very sick. Come 
home at once.” These words and his 
wife’s name below them struck from 
Barnes’s mind all else but a desperate 
purpose to do their bidding. But-he sat 
motionless for as long as it took Raf- 
ferty to ask him what was the matter, 
and for him to answer, “I’m goin’ home 
as quick as I can.” 
. Rafferty did not comprehend for a few 
seconds; then he exclaimed, “ But th’ 
vote! You’re crazy! In an hour they'll 
be voting, and, if you’re not there ; 

“ Blast th’ vote!” Barnes returned, and 
drove his-chair from the table and ran 
from the room, calling for a time table. 
And then he had a choice before him. 
A train left for the city of his home in 
twenty minutes, and he could catch it; 
there was no other train until the middle 
of the afternoon. In that interval the 
Legislature would ballot for Senator, 
and, if he was there to vote, he would be 
elected. If not 

Barnes was a passenger on the train 
that pulled out twenty minutes later, and 
two hours afterward he threw open the 
door of his home and ran upstairs, call- 
ing for his wife. 

She met him at the stairway-head. 
“What is it, Jim? What is it?” she 
cried. 

“ Th’ baby? ” he gasped. 
baby?” 

“ All right,” she answered, surprised. 
He suddenly stiffened, and clutched the 
baluster rail. His mind, for an instant 
thrown into confusion, the next had 
grasped the truth; and he stood white 


“ How is th’ 
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and passionless, stricken into silence by 
the knowledge of the trick which had 
been played him, and of the defeat which 
was upon him. f 

His wife held out a telegram to him. 
“Tt came half an hour ago!” she said. 
“What is it, Jim? What’s the matter?” 

He knew what was in the envelope, 
but he tore it open, and read the telegram. 
It was from Rafferty, and was to the 
point. It read: 


“We've lost. Legislature stampeded. 
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Will elect M——. Ugly stories afloat. 
Am leaving at once.” 

Barnes crushed the telegram between 
his fingers. 

“Some one—some one told me th’ 
baby was sick,” ‘he said, slowly. “I 
came home.” 

“But the election?” she asked. 

“It goes t’ Moyne,” he answered. “I 
could have had it, but I took somethin’ 


else instead. I wanted it more.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Prohibition Party. 


By John G. Woolley. 


CANDIDATE OF THE PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HE Prohibition party, while in form 

and method necessarily partisan, 

is in fact a simple group of inde- 
pendent voters, who have purposed in 
their hearts that they will not attempt to 
cleanse society by defiling themselves, 
but ‘that they will not cease to exercise 
for its cleansing all the powers that inure 
in citizenship. Granted it makes mis- 
takes, lacks amenity,and by a paradoxical 
reflex tells against the lesser evil, round 
by round, in the visible prize ring of gate- 
money politics, by always drawing from 
the better class, yet, for intellectual con- 
sistency and moral courage it fairly chal- 
lenges the admiration of all who are 
clear-eyed, fair-minded and well dis- 
posed. For thirty years, without respect 
of persons or of days, its thin white line 
has invested the citadel of public wrong, 
rejecting any terms but unconditional 
surrender, while the whole voting 
Church, in general elections, crooked the 
knee to the Beelzebub of social ills, 
“drank wine and praised the gods of 
gold.” “ Drank wine,’ I say. The fig- 
ure is harsh, but faithful. Every issue 
joined by the great parties in thirty years 
has made it a condition precedent to vot- 
ing on either side of it, that the voter 
should accept, ratify, embrace and fel- 
lowship the liquor traffic as a social fix- 
ture, or, as I say, drink wine. No mem- 
ber of either old party can even gain ad- 
mittance to the polling booth, the only 
place where he can put his mouth to the 


ear of the Government, until he has said 
“yes ”’ to the saloon. 

It is true, certainly, that between elec- 
tions, many, and they of the most influ- 
ential citizens—ministers, editors, judges 
and the like—deny the sacredness of the 
saloon, and even encourage sedition 
against the liquor suzerain, and build 
anti-saloon wooden horses filled with 
“good men,” to be left at the gates of 
legislatures, in the hope that the enemy 
will take them in, which he does, in fact, 
when his convenience suits, carefully 
opens, removes the gaunt and blinking 
soldiers, puts them disarmed upon the 
walls to scare their comrades or receive 
their fire; and rolls out the horse to be 
packed again with more filling of the 
same kind amid great rejoicings. But, 
aside from the intrinsic futility of such 
warfare as in the upshot simply recruits 
protectors for the enemy, the teaching is 
paltry. It ignores God, and pours con- 
tempt upon the kingly quality of man- 
hood. The citizen who fights the saloon 
every minute in the year, but one, when 
he extends to it his voting hand, teaches 
a deciduous Christianity which is bare 
sin, after the first frost. The Prohibi- 
tion party is a clump of evergreens whose - 
“leaf also shall not wither,” and who 
hold themselves too high to be that kind 
of “ sovereigns.” 

As to when or how, or, indeed, whether 
we may compass the destruction of the 
liquor traffic, we are anxious, but we do 
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not despair; confident, but we do not 
prophesy ; but meanwhile we roll in the 
luxury of self-respect and glorify God 
and our country with our bodies and our 
spirits which are theirs. 

The reproach of being silent upon the 
sundry economic and industrial ques- 
tions of the day and the tyranny of being 
disfranchised at the saloon’s behest when 
the sign of the Twins in its zodiac comes 
in November, we must abide the best we 
may until the dust of the present sham 
battle settles; but none the less we know 
that we, of all men, are dealing with them 
practically and radically. There is small 
use for a city to reduce its interest charge 
while it barters away the safety and well 
being of the people. The great thing as 
to taxation is not to reduce the rate, but 
to spend the income nobly. It is cheap 
balderdash to talk of duty to the Filipi- 
nos, or to other nations, while our Gov- 
ernment traffics in the souls and bodies 
of citizens here at home. To the man or 
the State that would be rich and nothing 
more, God says to-day as always; “ Thou 
fool!” This is to the Republican fool- 
ishness and to the Democrat a stumbling 
block, and in the details of its outwork- 
ing it is not altogether clear to us, but 
we vote by faith and not by sight, and 
hold, without defalcation or discount, 
the Scripture that “the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” We can- 
not figure how an expedient will work 
out ; for the movements of a great social 
organism and its times and seasons are 
too vast and too complicated to be inter- 
preted or calculated confidently by anv 
man. However thoughtful one may be 
who observes political phenomena, of 
which he is himself a variable quantity, 
he is continually misled by his most 
trusted data, and amazed by such light- 
ning transformations as were never 
dreamt of in his philosophy; but we do 
know how a right thing will end. 

Vividly as I write this, a night in 1855 
or 1856 comes back to me, when in my 
trundle-bed, awake, but very quiet, I 
watched my mother come and go noige- 
lessly with food and clothing for the 
black man and woman in the corner, eat- 
ing silently, while my father was out 
stealing his own horse out of his own 
barn to drive the fugitives to Jesse 
Stubbs, at Elkton, up the Pike ten miles; 
but while I was yet a little boy Salmon 


P. Chase was Secretary of the Treasut'y : 
Charles Francis Adams, Minister to 
England; Thaddeus Stevens, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives ; ‘Charles 
Sumner, leader of the Senate; Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States, 
and legal slavery had perished from the 
Anglo-Saxon world. But, independent 
of our faith for victory, now or soon, or 
of the personal joy of walking in the 
light, we know we have lifted up in poli- 
tics the highest standard in the world to- 
day. 

We need not and we do not charge 
“ the powers that be ” with being wilfully 
corrupt. The Republican party, for in- 
stance, really thinks itself a necessity to 
the country, and “ Necessity knows no 
law:” wherefore, inevitably, the twin 
stars.of its reckoning are “ Prosperity ” 
and nullification. Everything in sight is 
up for sale, and there is nothing sacred. 
It is a mocker of the Declaration of In- 
dependence ; it is a vandal to the Consti- 
tution; it is a common criminal in the 
prohibitory States; it is a common pro- 
curess in the Philippines; and in every 
State and every city that has opened fire 
on corruption it has stood by the great 
organized corrupter; it sets aside the 
civil service rules, in furtherance of con- 
temptible designs of its own. I said it 
was not necessary to charge infamy upon 
the Administration. I had forgotten for 
the moment the Griggs-McKinley coup 
de force in favor of the canteen saloon. 
It is necessary, if one speaks of that from 
the standpoint of truth to truth to brand 
it as the baldest, basest treason since 
Benedict Arnold swapped his command 
for British gold and everlasting shame. 
There is no need to deal with this at 
length for readers of THE INDEPENDENT; 
the facts are known to them, and what 
they show they show. That which con- 
cerns us here is that this Government is 
on a basis now of Prosperity at any price 
and nullification of anything at any cost, 
to win elections. I must not seem to 
give by silence any aid or comfort to the 
Democratic party. It is no better than 
the other, and infinitely less capable. It 
has collected through long years in oppo- 
sition a certain water-brash of conscience 
phraseology, but Richard Croker’s can- 
didate, himself the open enemy of pro- 
hibitory law, is powerless to raise a loft- 
ier ideal than he serves, or even to rise 
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in.politics to the spoken parts of his own 
public performance. 

The Prohibition party is for a new 
ideal in American politics ; it stands for a 
party—itself or another—in which young 
men may aspire to rise in the public serv- 
ice and yet be brave and clean. Its per- 
sonnel is as heterogeneous as that of any 
other party. We are for Gold and Sil- 
ver; Protection and Free Trade; expan- 
sion and withdrawal from the islands. 
Individualism never had better illustra- 
tion in human kind; but we fuse at the 
one great certain righteousness that, 
whether we prosper or suffer; whether 
we win or lose; whether we can bar for- 
eign liquors; whether we can shut our 
own distilleries and breweries; whether 
we can find honest men enough to admin- 
ister the laws; whether we can save a 
home or a boy, we will not be in partner- 
ship with the saloon. The other parties 
are mere moral pudding-stones of eco- 
nomic differences, waiving righteousness. 
We are a crystal, formed at righteous- 
ness, waiving our economic differences. 
This is not only ethical but artistic, scien- 
tific, practical. So the great homes are 
made by waiving temperamental dis- 
agreements and holding like grim death 


to fundamental principles. So the 
Church, in spite of doubts and unbeliefs, 
false doctrines, superstitions, hypocrites, 
has kept the one sure faith intact. “In 
every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted.” 
Thus, having ruled our own spirits, we 
doubt not for one minute our ability to 
take the city and the nation in due time. 
We have no concern about the electoral 
college this year. We have no choice as 
to who shall kill the liquor traffic, but we 
shall win this fight. At present we are 
forming a nucleus to build to or to turn 
over to our successor as events deter- 
mine. Weare all for quality. No cow- 
ard comes to us; self-seekers run from 
us; no traitor treats with us. We have 
no fear of what this or that Administra- 
tion might do if it got into power. There 
is but one thing to fear in this country; 
that the people will learn to put up with. 
base ideals and ratify treason, in the 
greed of gain. General Jackson’s word 
to Southern nullifiers was nobly said, 
“ By the Eternal, I'll hang you!” We 
say to both the nullifiers of conscience as 
the Golden Rule of politics; “In the 
name of Jesus Christ, we’ll cast you out.” 
Cuicaco, Iv. 


A Beach-Comber in the Caroline Islands. 


By James Cooper Wheeler. 


HE frequent mention of the Caro- 
line Islands in the press recalls my 
experience on Ponape, the chief of 

the group, in the year 1871. 

In the palmy days of the American 
sperm whale fishery, forty or fifty years 
ago, when the great sea mammal was 
hunted to the confines of the earth, 
Ponape was well known among whal- 
ing captains as possessing a safe harbor, 
and one presenting unusual facilities for 
filling the fresh water casks. The na- 
tives also were kindly, and fruit, yams, 
taro and fresh pork were to be bought for 
fish hooks, bits of plug tobacco, or three- 
inch sections of worn-out hoop iron. 

When the “ Avola,” Captain Bourne, 
more than two years out from New Bed- 
ford, called there in 1871, it was just 
after a phenomenal catch of 1,760 bar- 
tels of sperm oil in less than six weeks. 


This good fortune had entailed a season 
of arduous labor—in capturing the 
whales, trying out and stowing down 
the oil—so all hands were glad of the 
prospect of a rest when the anchor 
plunged into the waters of the lagoon, 
and the ship lay safely a mile from the 
beach. 

A swarm of natives, male and female, 
came from all points on the shore in ca- 
noes, and were freely allowed on board. 
They were a fine race, slightly darker 
than a mulatto, with clearly cut features, 
and luxuriant, wavy hair. Many of the 
females were handsome, and all had 
symmetrical figures. Their small and 
delicately formed hands and feet were es- 
pecially noticeable. 

Each canoe brought a load of tropical 
fruit for sale, and a sea-diet of salt junk 
and hard tack with occasional pea and 
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bean soup days for months before fitted 
us to appreciate those luscious pineap- 
ples, bananas, oranges, mummy apples 
and green cocoanuts. The meat in the 
cocoanuts being only half-grown, was 
eaten with a spoon like custard. The 
mummy apples, as large as a cantaloup, 
had similar pith and seeds. The flesh 
was an inch and a half in thickness, yel- 
low in color, and of almost cloying sweet- 
ness. There was plenty of bread fruit 
also, but until I had afterward eaten it on 
shore, in conjunction with baked pig, it 
did not strike me as especially tempting 
in flavor. 

Now for that bit of personal experi- 
ence: It was my first voyage, and I was 
unutterably weary of whaling. In short, 
I had weeks before determined to escape 
from the “ Avola”’ at the first opportu- 
nity, and—here I found it. Patient in- 
quiry of the officers—the tendency of 
which was artfully concealed—had re- 
sulted in my gaining the information 
that there was an American missionary 
stationed on the northern end of Ponape, 
and that at irregular intervals of a year 
or so the schooner “ Morning Star,” of 
Honolulu, visited him to bring supplies. 
This decided me. If my effort to get 
away from the ship succeeded I could 
live with these lovable natives far more 
happily than with the vile Portuguese 
who made up our crew; and when the 
time came I could make my way to Mr. 
Doane, and persuade him to procure me 
a berth in some capacity on the mission- 
ary craft. At the worst, it would not be 
difficult to stow away on her, and thus 
get to civilization. : 

The second night we lay at Ponape 
my opportunity came. A _ Portuguese 
boatsteerer had the anchor watch from 
midnight until morning, and while he 
was dozing on the carpenter’s bench aft 
of the try-works, I stole over the head of 
the ship, and, grasping the cable, noise- 
lessly lowered myself into the water. My 
dunnage consisted of a pair of dungaree 
trousers and a hickory shirt, which I had 
fastened on my shoulders with a piece of 
spun yarn. It was dim starlight, and'the 
bay was as warm as new milk. I struck 
out in the direction of the shore with con- 
fidence and swam leisurely along until, 
on looking around, I could no longer see 
the hull or even the spars of the “ Avola.” 
Then the situation suddenly became se- 
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rious. The bay is a large one, five or six 
miles long by two or three broad, and we 
had anchored in the widest part on ac- 
count of the holding ground being re- 
puted better there. From the ship to the 
shore on the line I had intended to take 
was not more than a mile; but now I sud- 
denly realized I had nothing to guide me, 
and that in the darkness I might circle 
around for hours until exhausted, or even 
get out to sea through the passage. I 
was greatly frightened, and very natural- 
ly began to swim faster and tire myself. 
In a few moments, however, I regained 
my presence of mind. I lay on my back, 
and forced myself to consider the situa- 
tion calmly. My thoughts ran _ some- 
thing as follows: “ I’m in a bad box, and 
had better remained aboard, but I can- 
not go back, for it will be easier to find 
the shore of this bay than the ship. I 
know nothing of the tides or currents, 
and they may be sweeping me to sea now. 
Ha! ! ! The land breeze!” 

Sure enough, that was my infallible 
guide; it came up with the sinking sun, 
and blew freshly all night. I raised my 
body as high out of the water as possible, 
and it blew coolly on my right cheek. I 
faced it, and forged ahead with renewed 
confidence. Then came doubt; it might 
change! Well, the chance must be taken. 
Then something splashed in the water 
close at hand. My heart leapt to my 
throat, and paralysis chained my limbs. 
A shark? My God! But the terror 
passed, and the sound did not recur. 
However, if a man wants to realize how 
helpless and timid he is when all. the 
props of civilization are removed, and he 
is brought naked close to the face of na- 
ture solely dependent on himself, I ad- 
vise him to try a similar experience. 

It seemed a lifetime, but I was prob- 
ably not more than an hour in the water. 
Where I struck the shore there was a 
ragged coral reef, and tho my feet were 
toughened by going barefooted on the 
ship, I found I had made an error in not 
bringing a pair of shoes. Limping was 
my best gait, but I made the greatest 
speed possible, for it was necessary to be 
out of sight from the “ Avola” by day- 
light. 

At last, with the suddenness peculiar 
to these latitudes, the sun leaped above 
the. horizon, and I had hardly satisfied 
myself that the ship was not in sight, 
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and that I was in the middle of a great 
flat basin which the sea had left bare, 
when I saw a native coming toward me 
from the nearest point on the shore. I 
waited for him, and as he came closer 
recognized him as a man who had been 
one of our first visitors on entering the 
harbor. In fact, he had been consulted 
by the captain as to where to let go an- 
chor. He spoke a little English, as many 
Ponapians did, and eked out his mean- 
ing with wonderfully significant ges- 
tures. 

This man, Ono by name, grasped at 
once the idea that I was a runaway from 
the “ Avola,” and was very friendly. 
He said he lived a short distance away, 
and led me half a mile inland to a grove 
where by a stream of water his habitation 
stood. It was simply a large hut with 
grass-thatched roof, and walls and par- 
titions made of wattled screens of rattan. 
It was a very appropriate dwelling for 
the climate, and insured plenty of fresh 
air. 

Another man, and two women in the 
house, were greatly puzzled to see me ap- 
pear with Ono. But he held a palaver 
with them in the Kanaka tongue, and it 


wound up by all of them embracing me 


affectionately. It was not disagreeable, 
for the women were good looking. 

Ono told me they were going to K1- 
Ki. I knew this to be Ponapian for 
“to eat,” and the prospect interested me, 
for my swim and walk had given me a 
famous appetite. It was apparent that 
the small patch of green turf in front of 
the doorway was to be the scene of the 
banquet, for one of the women placed 
some rude wooden trenchers at intervals 
on the grass. The other put down ba- 
nanas and oranges in the same way a 
piece of bread is laid on the napkin at a 
civilized dinner table. My heart began 
to fail me, as I looked in vain for any- 
thing of a substantial nature to satisfy 
my tremendous hunger, but my uneasi- 
ness was without cause. Ono went toa 
spot a few yards distant, and carefully 
lifted a loose square of turf that seemed 
to have been fitted over a small pit in the 
ground. A delicious odor of cooked 
meat came to my nostrils, and in a mo- 
ment the meal was before us. I never 
ate a better one, and altho appetite and 
physical condition must go for some- 
thing in the enjoyment of our food, I 
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still maintain that there can be few dishes 
more palatable than young pig baked 
with bread fruit in one of these Kanaka 
ovens. They simply dig a pit, preserv- 
ing the top. sod intact. Then a number 
of big cobblestones are heated, and 
dropped red hot in the hole. A quantity 
of well-wetted !eaves are thrown on top 
of the stones, and the pig, stuffed with 
bread fruit, and also enveloped in moist- 
ened leaves, is put on top. Then the 
turf is carefully fitted on, and it is left 
until ready to eat. 

After breakfast Ono and I held a con- 
sultation. I had complete confidence in 
him by this time, and we had become so 
well acquainted that by the aid of the 
English he knew, the Kanaka I had 
picked up on board ship, and his very ex- 
pressive sign language we were able to 
understand each other. The upshot of 
the conference was that he would gladly 
help me conceal myself until the ** Avola ” 
left port, and that I had it in my power 
to return the obligation by teaching him 
to bring a ship into Ponape harbor, and 
to an anchor. It appeared that Ono was 
a progressive Ponapian; he knew the 
functions of pilots, and wished to qualify 
himself to act as one to the occasional 
vessels that visited the island. He knew 
the soundings, tides, currents and rocks 
of the harbor, but lacked technical 
knowledge in the management of large 
craft, which he designed to gain through 
me. Thus he would be enabled to ex- 
tend his sphere of usefulness, and de- 
mand full pilotage fees from the cap- 
tains. 

This arrangement suited me, and we 
came to a _ speedy agreement. He 
thought it wise to send me to a village 
where he had a brother living, some fif- 
teen miles in the interior of the island. 
He assured me of the best of treatment, 
and said there would be no chance of my 
being captured and taken back to the 
ship. On the departure of the “ Avola” 
I was to return, and live with him until he 
had acquired adequate seamanship. 

We started at once, for I feared a 
search by Captain Bourne. My feet 
hurt a good deal, tho the trail was not 
rough, and we arrived at our destination 
in the afternoon. It was a lovely little 
valley, with a chattering brook running 
through it. The settlement consisted of 
a dozen houses, much like the one I have 
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described, and a large structure—built 
on the same architectural lines—which 
seemed to answer the purpose of a hotel, 
or club house, and accommodated as 
many natives as inhabited the isolated 
dwellings. 

Tarnki, Ono’s brother, opened his heart 
to me at once, and made me feel that I 
was a welcome guest. The other na- 
tives, when the situation was explained, 
were equally cordial. 

I lived in this “ beach-comber’s ” par- 
adise for a month, and then—the “ Av- 
ola” having gone—revisited Ono to give 
him the promised instruction. He 
proved an apt pupil. 

Two months later the “ Java,” another 
New Bedford whaler, was sighted com- 
ing into the harbor. Ono and I went 
out to her, and, finding the captain did 
not know where to bring up, we took 
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charge of her until she let go her “ mud 
hook.” This practical lesson made Ono 
an expert, and, if he has not come to 
grief, I have no doubt he is the great 
man of his tribe to-day—through the 
knowledge he gained from me. 

I found the “Java” was bound to 
Singapore after a short cruise to dis- 
charge oil and refit, so I shipped on her 
with the understanding that I was to be 
discharged when we reached that port. 
I shipped before the mast there in a cof- 
fee clipper, named the “Queen of the 
Seas.” We went to Padang on Sumatra 
to load coffee for New York. There all 
her crew, except me, ran away from the 
ship—“ that is another story ”—but were 
finally recaptured, and after a voyage of 
85 days I arrived home in New York 
City. . 


OnTEorA Park, TANNERSVILLE, N. Y, 


A Living Wage By Law. 
By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 


[Mr. Lloyd has reeently been to Australia and New Zealand for the purpose of making a study of the radical socia 
experiments there being made. His recent book, ‘‘ A Country Without Strikes’’ is one result of this trip.—Ep1ror.] 


WO landmarks in labor legislation 
in Australasia are the Minimum 
Wage Law of Victoria, and the 

Compulsory Arbitration Court of New 
Zealand. The Minimum Wage Law of 
Victoria, so far as it goes, has a purpose 
similar to that of the Compulsory Ar- 
bitration Law of New Zealand—to pro- 
tect the livelihood of the people. But it 
does not go very far, nor, so far as it 
goes, does it go very well. This legisla- 
tion was the response of Parliament to 
shocking revelations of the misery be- 
ing spread through Melbourne and other 
towns in Victoria by the sweating sys- 
tem. Its purpose is to take away the 
power of the sweater to depress wages 
below the living point. It might be 
called a “ living wage law limited.” It 
is designated in the report of the chief in- 
spector of factories as an attempt to deal 
with the sweating evil and designed to 
put an end to the “ uncontrolled competi- 
tion ” by which. “ inconceivable misery ” 
is brought to those who are “ earning 
only a precarious daily wage.” The ini- 
tiative is not given to the people as it is 
in the New Zealand Arbitration Law, but 


to the Governor and Council. In a similar 
way the machinery of the inoperative 
South Australian law is set in motion by 
the State, not by the parties to an indus- 
trial dispute. The Governor of Vic- 
toria, when convinced that the depression 
of wages and conditions of labor in any 
trade-have become a matter of public con- 
cern, has the power to order the election 
of a “ special board ” to fix a figure be- 
low which wages shall not be pushed. 
These boards contain an equal number 
of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees, as the New Zealand conciliation 
boards and court do, and as with New 
Zealand each side elects its own repre- 
sentative, and these representatives then 
choose a chairman. The boards are 
called “special boards,” because each 
takes cognizance only of the special trade 
for which it was appointed. 

Up to the present time five of these 
boards have been constituted, one each 
in the baking, men’s and boys’ clothing, 
boots and shoes, shirts, cuffs and collars, 
and furniture trade, and they are given 
by Jaw authority to investigate the con- 
ditions of the trade for which they are ap- 
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pointed, and té determine the lowest 
prices or rates which shall be paid to any 
person engaged therein. These rates or 
wages bécome legally enforcible on a 
date fixed by the board. These boards 
aré, in fact, compulsory arbitration 
boards for the trades concerned. They 
differ radically, however, from the com- 
pulsory arbitration tribunals of New 
Zealand, for these have the power to fix 
all wages as well as the minimum, and 
act upon the initiative of the people, and 
have much greater authority than the 
Victorian boards. 

The New Zealand compulsion is not 
merely compulsion to obey the award. 
There are other compulsions equally val- 
uable, and, in fact, indispensable. Not 
the least of these is compulsory publicity, 
with the powers of compelling the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, and the compulsion which com- 
pels disputants to refer their cases to ar- 
bitration. 

Under the Victorian law, up to the 
time of the last report of the chief in- 
spector of factories, June Ist, 1899, for 
the year 1898, the five special boards had 
made awards affecting 10,635 employees, 
and had increased their wages by an 
amount estimated at $500,000 if they 
worked full time. In the baking trade 
the minimum was fixed at one shilling 
(25 cents) an hour for men, and five 
shillings ($1.25) a week for apprentices. 
This was an increase on the average of 
fifteen shillings ($3.75) a week for the 
men. There was no increase in the price 
of bread to the consumer. In the cloth- 
ing trade the minimum was made 7s. 6d. 
($1.87) a day of eight hours for the 
men, and 83 cents for the women. The 
average wages of 4,484 employees were 
increased 2s. 6d. (68 cents) a week, with 
no increase in the price of clothing—a 
result. which the chief inspector consid- 
ers “little short of astounding.” 

_But the fact that the minimum rates for 
piece work outside the factories were 
fixed too high led the manufacturers to 
insist that outside workers should be- 
come factory workers. Many women 
who had been working at home had to go 
into the factories. They have found, the 
Inspector says, that the factories, with 
their light, sanitation, warmth and regu- 
lated hours, were better places than their 
own homes. Those who could not go 
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into the factories have had to do without 
work. The old and slow workers had 
to suffer like the women. The minimum 
proved to be more than the manufactur- 
ers were willing to. pay these incompe- 
tents, with the result that many of them 
were converted into tramps. Under the 
New Zealand Compulsory Arbitration 
Law the Arbitration Court has the power 
to fix the rates at which the “ incom- 
petent ’”’ men can be employed, and the 
Victorian boards have been compelled to 
follow this precedent and allow such per- 
sons to work for less than the official 
minimum. The export trade in cloth- 
ing fell off during the year of minimum 
wages. The manufacturers gained by 
the elimination the law achieved of the 
unscrupulous sweating competitor, but 
apparently are not able to hold the for- 
eign markets in competition with manu- 
facturers who have no “minimum 
wage ”’ to pay. 

In the boot and shoe trade the Spe- 
cial Board at first reduced the wages of 
the men to six shillings a day ($1.50) 
from 7s. 6d. ($1.87), but afterward, in 
consequence of the bitter complaints of 
the workers, increased this to seven shil- 
lings a day ($1.75), despite the strenu- 
ous opposition of the employers. This 
determination of the minimum wage has 
increased the average pay of every man, 
woman and child in the trade by $1.08 
a week. But here again the poor work- 
men presented a stumbling block. The 
rate for piece work was made so high that 
the manufacturers would employ only 
young and strong men, and the “ old and 
slow ” men had to go on the street. 

For the shirts, collars and cuffs mak- 
ers the minimum was fixed at 4d. an hour, 
16s. per week of 48 hours. In the fur- 
niture trade the operation of the mini- 
mum wage struck a snag. There are a 
number of Chinese manufacturers of fur- 
niture in Victoria, and the department 
has found it impossible either to enforce 
the minimum or to ascertain what wages 
these Chinese capitalists really pay their 
Chinese labor. The reports they make 
to the Government claim that their wages 
average $10.56 (£2 2s. 3d.) per week, 
against $9.00 (£1 16s.) paid by the white 
manufacturers. These Chinese meet 
the inspector with a smile “ childlike and 
bland ” immortalized by Bret Harte, and 
insist that they are obeying the law. 
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“What can be done,” the inspector asks, 
“with men who meet you with a bland 
smile and maintain without hesitation or 
doubt that the law is complied with when 
you are morally equally certain that the 
law is broken every day and hour in the 
factory? They are seldom rude. An 
unfailing politeness and courtesy marks 
all their utterances, but with the view 
of obtaining information an _ officer 
might just as well question the furniture 
they make.” An inspector who spoke 
Chinese was obtained, but he was as 
helpless to penetrate the Oriental suav- 
ity of these undoubted law-breakers as 
the English inspectors. 

The exports of ‘furniture have de- 
clined under this minimum wage about 
one-third, but this can be explained, the 
officials think, by other causes than the 
law. “We can do nothing with the 
Chinese, nor with some of the white 
men,” the head of the department said 
to me; and I learned not only from the 
officials, but from the workingmen that 
evasion of the minimum by mutual ar- 
rangement between the men and the mas- 
ters was not an uncommon thing. When 
the chief inspector asked an old man to 
sign a declaration that he was receiving 
the minimum wages as declared by the 
Special Board in his trade, the inspector 
says: “ He looked me fair in the face, 
and said: ‘I will sign anything you like.’ 
What he meant was, ‘I must work, and, 
to get and keep the work, I will commit 
perjury if you like.” Can anything be 
sadder? After that day I determined 
that, so far as I could help it, I would 
never again put a man in such a position. 
There is some excuse for an old man, but 
when the same is done by young and 
strong men one begins to ask, How can 
Parliament protect the men against them- 
selves?” 

Representatives of the workingmen 
whom I met in the fine trade union hall 
of Melbourne confirmed this statement of 
the chief inspector. ‘‘ The men,” one of 
these trade union leaders said, “lie to the 
inspectors about their wages.” The rea- 
sons why the men do this are sufficiently 
indicated by the account just given of the 
chief inspector. The chief inspector, al- 
most in the accents of discouragement, 
asking what can be done to remedy the 
straits in which Victorian industry finds 
itself under this law, exclaims: “The 
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only answer appeat'ss to mie to be to prto- 
vide work at remunerative wages for men 
able to work and old-age pensions for 
the old-age workers. It is no doubt very 
easy to say, provide remunerative work, 
but how to do so has puzzled the wise 
men of the past,and is probably the great- 
est of the difficulties which confront the 
statesmen of the present day.” In other 
words, the only remedy lies along the 
line along which New Zealand has al- 
ready traveled so far and with such suc- 
cess in its remarkable institutions for the 
settlement of the unemployed in work 
and on the land, and with its old-age pen- 
sions and other reforms. 

The principle of the minimum wage is 
accepted in New Zealand as well as in 
Victoria. In New Zealand minimum 
wages are being constantly determined 
by the decisions of the Arbitration Court, 
but there is also a minimum wage estab- 
lished by law. The factory act stipu- 
lates that the pay for overtime must not 
be less than sixpence an hour extra. An- 
other minimum wage enactment was 
made by the last session of the New Zea- 
land Parliament. One of the industrial 
evils there has been the employment of a 
large number of young men and women 
without pay under the pretense that they 
were sufficiently remunerated by being 
taught a trade. To put an end to what 
was felt to be a great abuse the “ Em- 
ployment of Boys and Girls Without 
Payment Prevention Act” was passed. 
This enacts that in all cases of the em- 
ployment of young people under 18 years 
of age there must be paid not less than 
four shillings ($1.00) a week for girls, 
and five shillings ($1.25) for boys, irre- 
spective of overtime. This legislation 
was not, so far as I could learn, especial- 
ly promoted by the working people, as, 
indeed, very little of the labor legislation 
has been. I must confess I was much in- 
terested to be told by one of the men most 
active in securing its passage that it was 
hoped that one effect of it would be that 
the girls, who would certainly be thrown 
out of the factory life by the requirement 
that they be paid, would betake them- 
selves to domestic service, to the relief of 
the New Zealand housekeeper, who has 
the same domestic help problem that her 
sister the world over has, and to the 
morat and physical elevation of the girls 
themselves. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Science and 


Kite Flying. 


By William A. Eddy. 


F I had been asked ten years ago to 
tell what science might hope to at- 
tain by means of kite flying I would 

have been bound to give a very conserva- 
tive answer, and to voice aspirations that 
were extremely modest. Since that time, 
however, there has been so much actual 
progress made and so many new and un- 
expected vistas of usefulness opened up 
that one can well afford to be quite san- 
guine. 

It is certain that kites now afford an 
excellent means for studying atmo- 
spheric electricity, vertical air layers, air 
currents and temperatures; that by their 
means the camera may be sent to a hight 
of 4,000 feet, and made to depict the cir- 
cumjacent earth and its surroundings; 
that men may be lifted up to a hight of 
one hundred feet at least, and that buoys 
may be sent out from shore to a wreck on 
a sea coast. 

When we consider how young this 
scientific kite flying is we may well feel 
encouraged with this showing which, 
however, is probably only a beginning. 

My business is that of an accountant, 
and I took to flying kites at first because 
it interested a little daughter. After a 
time I found that it also had an interest 
for me. I progressed from the star kite 
to the hexagonal, the triangular, and, 
finally, my triangular single plane kite, 
which I now use. It is, I believe, the best 
model that has yet appeared. It ascends 
almost perpendicularly, thereby giving 
many advantages, one of which is steadi- 
ness, while another is that it carries less 
weight of string or wire to a given hight 
because of the perpendicularity of its 
flight. Therefore and by reason of its 
general qualities it can go to very great 
hights, and some ascensions have at- 
tained nearly two miles. 

In my earlier experiments I observed 
the lifting power of kites, and taking that 
in connection with the sagging of the 
string in the middle I conceived the idea 
of a second kite to lift that sag. By that 
means I got up higher, and a third kite 
helped still more, so that in 1891 I had 


kites with tails that flew 4,000 feet high. 
Soon afterward I was ready to discard 
the tail and substitute a tailless triangu- 
lar model, which gave much better re- 
sults. By its means I was enabled to 
send self-recording meteorological in- 
struments to great hights and obtain a 
record of observations by barometer and 
thermometer for the first time in his- 
tory. Some early attempts were made, 
but I have been unable to obtain the rec- 
ords actually achieved. 

The attempt to observe the tempera- 
ture of the upper air by means of a ther- 
mometer sent up attached to a kite was 
by no means a new one. It was tried as 
long ago as in 1749, the thermometer be- 
ing sent up on the kite string, and de- 
tached by means of a slow match, but 
success at the best was only relative, as 
the temperature shown by the instru- 
ment always rose while the thermometer 
was coming down. The self-recording 
instruments did away with this difficulty, 
and near Boston during 1894 at Blue Hill 
Observatory I obtained the first ink rec- 
ords with a meteorological instrument at 
various altitudes taken automatically 
on a revolving drum. 

These meteorological observations 
have their usefulness in relation to 
weather prediction, the study of atmo- 
spheric strata, currents, combinations, 
genesis of storms, and many other things 
at which we now can only guess, and I 
have become very cautious about theoriz- 
ing, because I have found that facts de- 
light in upsetting the most carefully con- 
structed theories. 

I think, tho, that kite flying cannot 
fail to aid us very considerably in the 
field that Benjamin Franklin explored 
with such brilliant tho partial success. 
The things that Franklin sought and 
demonstrated with his imperfect ap- 
paratus have long since, largely as a re- 
sult of his experiments, become familiar. 
We no longer doubt the relation of light- 
ning to electricity, but we seek to re- 
duce the electricity of the atmosphere to 
our service, and that we have not yet 
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been able to do. I have run a very light 
motor by means of atmospheric electric- 
ity carried down a kite string, but have 
not yet obtained results which lead me to 
hope for anything useful from this up- 
per air electricity in the form of heavy 
traction. 

I have also obtained the continuous 
leaping electric spark by separating the 
kite wire by a length of silk cord—silk 
being a non-conductor—forcing the cur- 
rent to leap the silk bridge and thus be- 
come visible. The light given, however, 
is of a bluish tint and feeble. I am go- 
ing to try the experiment of leaving the 
kites with their wire string up during a 
thunderstorm while I retire to a safe dis- 
tance to observe results. 

For purposes of scouting in military 
operations the kite has demonstrated ab- 
solute and great value. By its means 
the camera can be sent to a hight of 
4,000 feet, and made to take pictures of 
the surrounding country. In this man- 
ner I have taken pictures of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and 
other cities, getting excellent results. 
The camera can be sent and worked 
above 4,000 feet, but I believe beyond 
that point it does not get very good re- 
sults, as the pictures become faint, the 
earth and the objects upon it flattening 
out rapidly. 

Kites also may be used to lift men to 
a hight at which they may make their 
own observations. Major Baden-Pow- 
ell, brother of the defender of Mafeking, 
was lifted 100 feet in this manner by five 
hexagonal kites, and made some observa- 
tions of the surrounding country. That 
was on September 18th, 1895. On Jan- 
uary 22d, 1897, Lieutenant Wise was 
lifted to a hight of forty-two feet by 
kites at Governor’s Island. 

But I am not ready to recommend 
kites as a means of ascension for men. 
They are too erratic and liable to acci- 
dent, and no useful purpose can be 
served by risking human life when the 
camera can take observations that are 


so much more extensive and accurate. 
The camera obscura can also be used with 
good effect. I have sent it up and ob- 
tained on the paraffine paper in a dark- 
ened cavity all surroundings for a long 
distance observed with a field glass from 
the ground. 

Kites, as I have said, are so liable to 
accident that ascension by means of 
them is unsafe. For instance, the string 
is often broken. We find that the string 
or wire should be strong enough to bear 
four times the weight of the expected 
strain. The reason of that is that kites 
jerk, which is much more destructive to 
the restraining power than a steady pull. 

Another way in which kites are going 
to be more and more useful to men is as 
an addition to the life saving apparatus 
of our sea shores. Mr. J. Woodbridge 
Davis, of New York, conducted experi- 
ments with my kites on the Kill von 
Kull, and we have found that a keeled 
buoy may be sailed out to sea by means 
of a kite going at an angle over the land. 

For instance, we will suppose a coast 
lying due east and west with the ocean 
on the north and the wind blowing from 
E. N. E. The life savers would take a 
position on the shore E. S. E. of the 
wreck, send up their kites and launch 
their buoy. 

The kite would be blown by the wind 
W. S. W., but the buoy which it towed 
would go off to sea at an angle W. N. W., 
bringing it within reach of the wreck. 
The keel would prevent its drifting. The 
principle is the same as in yacht sailing 
across the direction of the wind. 

The experiments with the buoy have 
worked very well in the Kill von Kull, 
and I have no doubt that they can also be 
worked in heavy weather on the sea 
coast. 

The best results that I have obtained 
so far as high flying and weight lifting 
is concerned has been by means of a 
group of nine of my single plane kites, 
the top one two and a half feet in diam- 
eter, and the lowest six feet in diameter. 

Bayonne, N. J. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Struggle for Asia.* 


Mr. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN, a gold 
medalist of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, formerly Deputy Commissioner of 
Burmah, First Administrator of Ma- 
shonaland and Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times in the Far East, offers in this 
book a clear-cut study of what is just 
now the most important problem of 
world politics. His main subject is the 
attitude and purpose of Russia toward 
India and China; in a word, Russia’s 
object in Asia, which he attempts to 
show is undivided control. 

In the tersely written “ Historical’ In- 
troduction ” Mr. Colquhoun shows that 
up to the fourteenth century’s close Rus- 
sia was a disordered group of petty prin- 
cipalities paying tribute to the Khans of 
the Golden Horde, Mongols who had 
settled on the Volga. In 1463 Ivan III 
was able to throw off this burden of the 
Khans, and a bloodless pantomime of 


war resulted in settling Russian suprem- 
acy as far as the Urals and the Crimea. 
Ivan the Terrible, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, got control of the Cos- 
sacks and turned them into an engine of 
power with which the sovereignty over 


Siberia was secured. And so Russia 
gradually expanded until Peter the 


Great, in the latter part of the seven-- 


teenth century, began his wonderful ca- 
reer and made his empire a tremendous 
world power. Napoleon I tried to break 
the Russian force, but instead broke him- 
self upon it. Since then the Czars have 
pushed steadily and insidiously into Asia, 
meantime threatening India, Turkey and 
Greece, until now, with a railroad across 
Siberia practically assured, Russia sets 
her feet firmly in China. 

Mr. Colquhoun does not pretend to 
write a history of the Eastern situation; 
but with considerable ability and a large 
amount of knowledge at first hand and 
from the best books he sketches a vigor- 
ous and convincing outline from which 
the reader will easily gain an impression 

*Russia Acarnst Inp1A. 
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The Struggle for Asia. By 
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at once vivid and memorable of the main 
forces at work in the Asiatic field. 
Speaking of Russia’s movements since 
she was balked by the other European 
nations in 1876-1878 in her designs upon 
Constantinople, Mr. Colquhoun says: 

“ Russia turned her attention to Asia. 

: Russia is gradually extending her power 
in Asia. Siberia, previously acquired, she has 
developed and colonized. Manchuria 
has quietly passed into her hands; Caucasia 
is receiving Russian immigrants; Turkistan is 
in her possession; and Afghanistan and Per- 
sia are now about to enter upon a course of 
exploitation. Finally, she means to force her 
way to the sea, to a seaport on the Persian 
Gulf or Indian Ocean, where she can create 
another Vladivostock. With forethought, 
energy and fertility of resource, Russia is lead- 
ing the way, and showing the world how to 
conquer by railways.” 

He then goes on to show how, not only 
in Central Asia, but in every direction 
from her fixed bases, the great Slav em- 
pire is extending her irresistible lines of 
influence. Then he asks the question: 
“Ts there no danger to all Europe and 
to the United States in this constant ex- 
tension of dominion and growing control 
of the world’s highways? ” 

A great deal of what this book con- 
tains is not new; but all the matter of- 
fered is presented in a way to enlighten 
the ordinary reader and bring his mind 
to a comprehension of what a tremendous 
danger lurks in the “ Chinese problem ” 
as the world now finds it. Mr. Colqu- 
houn thinks that the Russian railway 
system as building and projected will, if 
it be not offset by counter systems, inevi- 
tably give Russia control of Turkey, 
Persia, China and probably India. Here, 
indeed, would be a colossal power look- 
ing scornfully and menacingly at all the 
rest of the world! Here would stand a 
mistress more supreme than ever Rome 
was and just as insatiably ambitious. 

Mr. Colquhoun concludes his book 
with a chapter on “ The Defense of In- 
dia,” in which, after glancing at the ap- 
parent weakness of Russia as regards 
offensive warfare, he proceeds to explain 
that the Russian policy has never been 
and will probably never be to rush ex- 
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pansion by great and bloody dashes. He 
thinks that the world will witness a con- 
tinuance of the subtle, inch by inch move- 
ment of the heavy, slow tide of occupa- 
tion. 

“ Does any one iri his senses suppose,” 
he goes on, “ Russia is going to embark 
on such a foolhardy enterprise (the in- 
vasion of India by way of Afghanistan) 
when in the experience of her continued 
success she can, without sacrificing the 
life of a single Cossack, without any 
great expenditure, do now, as she has 
done before, creep on bit by bit, so as to 
avoid arousing the susceptibilities of the 
British public? ” 

“In any case,” he presently adds, “to 
allow Russia to become the neighbor of 
India, whether through Afghanistan or 
Beluchistan, with only the Indus as di- 
viding line, cannot but be considered a 
suicidal policy.” 

He thinks that not only England, but 
all Europe and the United States, have a 
vital interest in setting a bound to Rus- 
sia’s expansion. In the Appendix to his 
book he gives the “ Circular Letter ” pre- 
pared by Prince Gortschakoff in 1864 and 
the “ Will” of Peter the Great. Some 
good maps and an index add to the use- 
fulness of this very interesting book. 
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A History oF QUAKER GOVERNMENT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Isaac Sharpless, 
President of Haverford College. (T.S. 
Leach & Co., Philadelphia. 12mo. $1.50.) 
The first volume of this uncommonly in- 
teresting work appeared rather more 
than two years ago. The problem of the 
present volume II is to describe the at- 
titude and perplexities of the Quakers 
in the Revolution. Their position was 
a trying one, and all the more so as 
they had been among the first to recog- 
nize the iniquities of the British Admin- 
istration. John Dickinson, the author of 
the “ Farmer’s Letters,” was a Quaker. 
But when the matter came to blows and 
bloodshed the Quaker conscience re- 
coiled. President Sharpless relieves 
them in their dilemma of the charge of 
exaggerated Toryism. The situation 
may have inclined them at first as non- 
resistants to the British side, tho the 
proportion of Tories among them was 
no greater than elsewhere among peo- 
ple of equal social rank. Later the 


riot and violence of the British army in 
Philadelphia opened their eyes to a de- 
gree, tho it did not avail to shake them 
from the policy of neutrality, to which 
they adhered through the war. Mr. 
Sharpless devotes.a chapter to the 
Quaker refusal to arm against the In- 
dians, which so aroused the Calvinist 
Scotch-Irish, and led to the “ Paxton 
Riots.” Documents, letters and official 
declarations, freely introduced, add much 
to the value and interest of the book, es- 
pecially in the closing chapter on the re- 
lation of the Pennsylvania Quakers to 
slavery. The book is a model of what 
work of this kind should be. 

Rep Boop AND Biue. By Harrison 
Robertson. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) | We have been in- 
terested in the career of Mr. Harrison 
Robertson. From the start he has shown 
most admirable qualities as a story-teller. 
A vigorous and attractive style, great 
freshness of invention and a rare human 
touch in characterization have sharply 
marked his work. The story now before 
us is the best that Mr. Robertson has 
written. Without making a thankless 
comparison, Red Blood and Blite may be 
pointed out as one of the best romances 
yet written of Southern life since the war. 
It is true to life, and it is true to the best 
canons of art. There is comfort in read- 
ing it, and in the end the reader’s mind 
feels the presence of a sweet, bracing hu- 
man influence. Without very powerful 
dramatic action the story has a vigorous 


imaginative lift, and the characters are 


most firmly and engagingly sketched. 
Southern atmosphere, the Southern tem- 
per and the fine, slowly fading Southern 
social traditions are produced well nigh 
to perfection. Moreover, as a love-story 
pure and simple, Red Blood and Blue is 
delightful, and we see no reason why it 
should not be a popular success. It 
deserves it. 


A Book For Att REapers.- Designed 
as an Aid to the Collection, Use and 
Preservation of Books and the Forma- 
tion of Public and Private Libraries. By 
Ainworth Rand Spofford. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) This is 
a bookman’s book about books and li- 
braries, pleasantly written and full of 
practical suggestion. The author has 
had’a long experience as Librarian of 
Congress, and he writes from a riches 
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of knowledge. Both librarians and stu- 
dents will find the work of large value for 
the information it contains touching the 
use of books, the management of li- 
raries, how to study in a library, the 
practical details of library furnishing, 
and, in fact, all the business of arrang- 
ing books and making the most of them. 
Mr. Spofford’s pages are so packed with 
the fine selections of a long sifting proc- 
ess that it would be impossible to point 
out the best of them. The literary style 
is good, the temper of the advice excel- 
len, and, finally, the book leaves its au- 
thor’s genial impress deep in the mind of 
the reader. 

THE JEFFERSON CycLopepiIA. Ed- 
ited by John P. Foley. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $7.50.) 
This is a book as useful as its appear- 
ance is opportune. It contains a “ com- 
prehensive collection of the views of 
Thomas Jefferson classified and arranged 
in alphabetical order under nine thou- 
sand titles.” These views relate to gov- 
ernment, politics, law, education, finance, 
and so on. At this time, when every 
stump speaker and every newspaper in 
the country constantly refers to Thomas 
Jefferson as authority pro or con, readers 
are naturally curious to examine the 
great man’s words for themselves. This 
compilation makes it easy enough for all 
to know just what Jefferson actually 
said on any given subject. It is a thor- 
oughly well arranged book. Many por- 
traits of Jefferson at different periods of 
his life are given. The alphabetical ar- 
rangement of the contents enables the 
student to find at once what he wishes to 
examine. We commend the book heart- 
ily to our readers. 


THE KLONDIKE STAMPEDE. By Tap- 
pan Adney. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.00.) Mr. Adney writes 
with the confidence of one whose knowl- 
edge has come of personal experience. 
His story begins with the excitement of 
June, 1897, caused by the arrival at San 
Francisco of a steamer which brought 
miners and gold dust from the Yukon 
country, and it gives a picturesque and 
evidently truthful account of the rush 
which followed to the Klondike. Mr. 
Adney went with the stampede as a cor- 
respondent for Harper's Weekly; his 
text and the accompanying illustrations 


are full of the immense energy, the eager 
gold-desire, the triumph, the despair of 
those terrible days. It is a sketch of 
great historical value, to which the fu- 
ture historian will turn for a riches of 
facts. The book, of nearly 500 pages, is 
not a mere outline of mining experience. 
It tells almost everything one could ex- 
pect to find out about the Klondike, and 
tells it with practical clearness and brev- 
ity. 

INDIAN STORIES AND SONGS FROM 
NortH America. By Alice C. Fletcher, 
Holder of the Thaw Fellowship, Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.) 
The work presented in this little volume 
was well worth doing. Miss Fletcher 
has collected, from various apparently 
highly authentic sources, songs and 
chants of the savage Indians of North 
America, which have been transcribed 
by competent musicians, in many cases 
from registers made by the graphophone. 
Along with the music, the words, or, in 
some cases, chant-syllables, are given, 
and the story of each song’s origin is in- 
terestingly told. As for the music itself, 
its chief value is, as Miss Fletcher sug- 
gests, its possible bearing upon musical 
evolution. It is crude to a degree and 
quite unattractive, save to the student of 
the primitive origins of music. A few 
phrases here and there have a haunting 
thrill in them; but as a whole, the collec- 
tion does not charm. We congratulate 
Miss Fletcher upon her work, which 
shows both great labor and excellent 
judgment. 


GOVERNMENT oR Human’ Evotv- 
TION. By Edmond Kelly. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) A 
somewhat disappointing experience with 
the Good Government Clubs of New 
York City led Mr. Kelly to study the is- 
sues which stand at the foundation of all 
political discussions. He began with a 
strong bias in favor of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy of evolution, and against So- 
cialism of every kind; but found him- 
self compelled to recognize that only by 
collective action could the uncorrupted 
many be rescued from the corrupt few. 
His treatise, of which the present vol- 
ume is a part, is comprehensively 
planned, and is evidently the result of 
much reading and reflection. Whether 
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it will constitute a real contribution to 
political science can be told better when 
the author has fully developed his sys- 
tem. 


RaILway CONTROL BY COMMISSIONS. 
By Frank Hendrick. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) The pur- 
pose of this work is to explain the oper- 
ation of the railway commissions estab- 
lished by our State and national gov- 
ernments by presenting the experience 
in railway regulation of France, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, Germany and Eng- 
land. The plan is on altogether too 
large a scale to be carried out in a book 
of 150 pages, and only the most general 
treatment is possible. Within the nar- 
row limits allowed himself by the au- 
thor he has compressed much interest- 
ing information concerning the devel- 
opment and regulation of foreign rail- 
ways. As to our own system, he is de- 
cidedly in favor of commissions which, 
like that of Massachusetts, do not at- 
tempt to fix rates, but confine themselves 
to advising railroad managers of the de- 
mands which the public may reasonably 
make. With such commissions, and 
‘ with the restoration to the railroads of 
the right of pooling, without which pow- 
er rate discriminations seem to be inevi- 
table, the development of railroad trans- 
portation would proceed on satisfactory 
lines. 

Hitpa Wave. A Woman With Ten- 
acity of Purpose. By Grant Allen. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) The late Grant Allen was a 
versatile and entertaining writer. He 
was ill when the present story came to 
him, and it was his friend, Dr. Conan 
Doyle, who wrote out the last chapter for 
him. It is not his best work; but it holds 
attention to the end. The heroine, Hilda 
Wade, undertakes to clear the memory 
of her father from an accusation of mur- 
der, and the story follows her efforts un- 
til she at last succeeds. There is a love- 
stream meandering through the book, 
which ends happily. The style is good, 


and the characterization sufficiently life- 
like. 


FoR THE QUEEN IN SoutH AFRICA. 
By Caryl Davis Haskins. (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.00.) Six stories 
of South African adventure. The first 
one is a remarkably strong piece of work. 
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vivid, moving, pictutesque and thorough- 
ly dramatic. We do not know Mr. Has- 
kins, but we shall hope to hear from him 
again. His stories are full of the fresh- 
ness and charm of true genius. “ The 
Full-Back Tells the Story ” has haunted 
us ever since we read it; saying which is, 
perhaps, enough in the way of praise. 
We see no reason why this unassuming 
little book may not be counted among the 
most notable of recent achievements in 
story-telling. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Stupy oF THE Hoty Scriptures. By 
Rev. Francis E. Gigot, S.S., Professor 
in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
(Benziger Brothers. $2.00.) It would 
be difficult to find a more characteristic 
illustration of the difference between 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
relation to the Holy Scriptures than lies 
in this book as compared with any of the 
leading Protestant Introductions. The 
author is a Roman Catholic. He ac- 
cepts what we should call the plenary 
view of biblical inspiration. The Bible 
not only contains the Word of God, but is 
the Word of God. It is not, however, to 
be looked upon as the “sole and suff- 
cient source of divine Revelation” (p. 
451). “Living tradition contains the 
unwritten Word of God, and is the au- 
thorized interpreter of the sacred writ- 
ings.” From Augustine is quoted the 
saying, “ I would not believe the Gospel, 
unless the authority of the Church moved 
me thereto” (p. 540). The work is 
strongly polemical as against the Prot- 
estant, but the author is for the most 
part content with analyzing, defining and 
arranging the two theologies over 
against one another. He is silent as to 
the fruitful critical studies which, in 
Protestant hands, have transformed the 
Bible into a new book. There is hardly 
a hint of the existence of such a thing 
as the Higher Biblical Criticism. Ex- 
cept for a few inadequate notices and 
allusions here and there, the book might 
have been written fifty years ago. Ex- 
cepting its tone and spirit, which show the 
ameliorating influence of modern ideas, 
it has the characteristic of a high-class 
Roman Catholic Introduction fifty years 
ago. It is to be followed by two special 
volumes on the New Testament and the 
Old. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. By 
Roelhiff Brinkerhoff. (Cincinnati: The 
Robert Clarke Company. $2.00.) Read- 
ing a book like this makes one proud of 
being an American. Somehow, the 
story so simply yet fully told projects the 
very best that there is in American life, 
manhood, citizenship. General Brinker- 
hoff’s life has been a noble one, full of 
useful and patriotic activities. Soldier, 
lawyer, banker, stump orator, lecturer, 
writer, editor, traveler, philanthropist, 
he has experienced a rich variety of life’s 
elements most fertilizing to character 
and liberalizing to the vision. His rec- 
ollections here given cover the period 
from President Van Buren’s time down 
to the present. They touch almost every 
phase of our national development and 
give numerous historical facts and in- 
cidents of importance not before put into 
print. It is a book that should have 
room in every good American library. It 
is from such books as this that a large 
amount of historical material must be 
drawn when the true history of our coun- 
try shall be written. 


GLUTTON oR Epicure. By Horace E. 
Fletcher. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Co.) Two booklets are bound to- 
gether in this little volume: “ Nature’s 
Food Filter” and “ What Sense?” The 
first is a sensible treatise on the function 
of the intestines, telling us “ when and 
what to swallow.” Mr. Fletcher may 
be a trifle radical and inclined to rush a 
point ; but here, as in the second booklet, 
which is on “economic nutrition,” his 
main argument is based on sound science. 
The gist of the two essays when taken 
together is the proposition that sight, ap- 
petite, touch and taste when free and 
unperverted are the true guides to health. 
Therefore a proper choice of food and 
correct eating will insure good digestion 
and prevent, as well as remove, disease. 
The argument is. ingenious, the style 
clear, and a great many shrewd and witty 
sayings are thrown in. A sensible and 
useful book. 

HicHways AND Byways IN Nor- 
MANDY. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00.) It is like a leisurely, straying, 
unhindered bicycle tour to read this 
book. The text rambles delightfully 
through the most picturesque parts of 


Normandy with an engaging descriptive 
mobility. Landscapes, buildings, his- 
torical reminiscences and _ pleasant 
sketches of the people are presented in a 
way to hold the reader and instruct him. 
Not only objects and memoirs, but the at- 
mosphere and the colors are here. It is 
Normandy unrolled before us, from an 
axis of art to be sure, but with a fine ef- 
fect of reality. Mr. Pennell’s illustra- 
tions serve their purpose ably. They 
actually illustrate and aid the text. A 
good index renders the book very easy 
to examine, and Mr. Dearmer’s direc- 
tions will greatly aid the tourist who may 
use this volume as a guide-book. It is a 
charming piece of work. 

EvurRoPEAN ‘TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. 
Notes and Suggestions by Mary Cad- 
walader Jones. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.00.) A short and 
compactly written guide to travel in Eu- 
rope. It does not so particularly teil 
where to go, as how to go and how to 
avoid the many annoyances to which 
women are subjected in traveling with- 
out male companions. The countries 
most particularly treated are England, 
Germany, France and Italy. The direc- 
tions are all of. a sort immediately use- 
ful, and are given in a plain conversa- 
tional style without superfluous accom- 
paniments. It is a little book that may. 
well go into every woman’s traveling 
bag and be kept ready for reference. 
There are lists of handy phrases in Ger- 
man, French and Italian with their Eng- 
lish equivalents. Indeed, it is a little 
book of distinct value in its way. 


A Man Aprirt. Being Leaves from 
a Nomad’s Portfolio. By Bert Kennedy. 
(Chicago: Herbert S: Stone & Co. 
$1.25.) Not very edifying and certainly 
not particularly encouraging in a moral 
sense is this picaresco story of the pres- 
ent time. The life of a good-for-naught 
who beats his way against the breeze of 
honesty as best he can is sketched with 
considerable force; and doubtless in the 
main with truth. Tramping across coun- 
try, dallying in cities, working a little, 
sailing, singing, starving, feasting, the 
hero, who tells his own story, has all the 
experiences of vagabond life. It is a 
book fairly reeking with the essentials of 
slum éxperiences, bar-room free lunches 
and stale beer. Still, there is the grip of 
genuine human nature in the pages. 
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Literary Notes. 


Our readers will be interested to know 
that Maurice Thompson will soon publish, 
through the Century Co., a new book entitled 
“My Winter Garden.” Tt is a description of 
Mr. Thompson’s winters on the Gulf of. Mex- 
ico, where he spends parts of each winter. 


....A magnificently illustrated Universal 
History in eight volumes is being published by 
Dr. Hans F. Helmont, with the co-operation 
of thirty specialists. It bears the simple t:tle 
of “ Weltgeschichte.” Vol. I, on America, Vol. 
IV, on the countries of the Mediterranean, and 
half of Vol. VIII, on Western Europe in the 
nineteenth century, have appeared. The work 
aims to unite thoroughness and exact scholar- 
ship with a popular method of presentation. 


.. The new quarterly called Zeitschrift fir 
die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die 
Kunde des Urchristentums, issued by the house 
of Ricker, in Giessen, and edited by Dr. Edwin 
Preuschen, a favorite pupil and collaborateur 
of Professor Harnack, of Berlin, is intended 
to fill what is a real and not an imaginary de- 
sideratum in theological and historical re- 
search. Altho this field has been exténsively 
cultivated and has been materially enriched 
with new literary finds and discussions of far 
reaching importance, there has not been in 
existence any special journal as an exponent of 
the cause. - The new venture is an outspoken 
exponent of critical methods and manners, and 
its contributors seem to be exclusively from 
the ranks of the liberals. At any rate even 
such’ prominent representatives of conservative 
research as Professors Zockler and Zahn are 
not on the list. The price is 10 marks per 
annum. 


.... The Germans have two general cyclo- 
pedias, called by them “ Konversations-Lexi- 
con,” of which they are deservedly proud, one 
known as the Brockhaus and the other as the 
Meyer Lexicon. The characteristic of these rival 
publications is that their articles are solid and 
substantial condensations based on the best tech- 
nical and detail scholarship on all possible sub- 
jects that can interest the educated reader, with 
magnificent illustrations, charts, maps, etc. If 
there is any difference between the two it is 
probably this, that the Meyer is somewhat less 
technical than the Brockhaus. A new edition 
of the latter appeared several years ago, and 
the publishers of the former, the Bibliograph- 
ical, Institute of Leipzig, announce Vol. XIX, 
the second annual supplementary volume to the 
17 that constitute the larger, or fifth, edition 
of Meyer. These 17 volumes contain 147,100 ar- 
ticles, on 18,100 pages of text, with 10,500 illus- 
trations, charts, plans, etc., of which 164 full 
pages are in colors. This new supplement 
alone contains 580 illustrations. Each volume 
costs 10 marks. It is hard to see how a wni- 
versal reference book could be more complete 
or reliable than is this “large Meyer.” An 
abridgement of the whole series appears in 
three volumes, generally known as “ the Little 
Meyer” (Der Kleine Meyer), has just ap- 
peared in its sixth edition. The general editor 
is Dr. Hans Meyer. 
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Pebbles. 


SPEAKING of old-fashioned things: What 
has become of the awkward man who step - 
on a girl’s train and heard a terrible rip? 
he stop to thank the rainy day skirt oe 4 
passing away ?—Aztchison Globe. 


...There’s no way of hitchin’ her 
When Fortune kicketh free; 
What’s become of Kitchener? 
And Buller—where is he? 


—Exchange. 


“My dear,” said Crimsonbeak to his 
wife the other morning, “I wish you would 
look over my wardrobe. I was up in my room 
a little while ago, and the only things I could 
find which had any buttons on were my ko- 
daks! ”’—Yonkers Statesman. 


....dlndignant Patron: “You advertise to 
cure consumption, don’t you?” Dr. Quack: 
“Yes, sir! I never fail when my instructions 
are followed.” “ My son took your medicine for 
a year and then died.” Dr. Quack: “ My in- 
structions were not followed. I told him to 
take it for two years.” —E-sxchange. 


THE OMAR CULT. 
A cultured old gent of Siam 
Grew enamored of Omar Khayam. 
Said he, “ My dear Omar, 
Oh, you are my Homer 
And Omar Khayam said, ‘te I anf 
—Life. 


..Aunt Rachel was chaperoning a lot of 
her nieces on an excursion up the lake. They 
were on a night boat, and the lake was rough. 
“ Mandy,” she called out, feebly, “ring for 
the chambermaid.” “I’m too sick, auntie,” 
moaned Miss Mandy. “ Ask one of the other 
girls. Make the well kin ring.” And the boat 
continued to pitch with great violence.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


.. Mrs. Newwed: “ My dear, as you said 
we must do everything possible to economize, 
I have been at work turning my old dresses, 
and I can make most of them do another year. 
It won’t take me over six weeks to get through, 
and then I’ll reshape and retrim my old bon- 
nets.” Mr. Newwed: “ That’s very sensible, 
I must say.” Mrs. Newwed: “I have also 
been trying some waxed thread and a coarse 
needle on my old shoes, and I believe they'll 
last six months longer; and I’ve turned that 
old carpet we bought second- hand, and given 
it a thorough washing, so that it will do very 
nicely; and I’m going to make some curtains , 
for the upstairs windows, to avoid buying new 
ones.” Mr. Newwed: “ Eminently sensible, my 
dear.” Mrs. Newwed: “ And I’ve sent off the 
washerwoman and discharged the hired girl. 
I will do all the work myself. ” Mr. Newwed: 
“ You’re an angel, my love.” Mrs. Newwed: 
“ And I took that box of imported cigars you 
bought, and traded them for two boxes of 
cheaper ones.” Mr. Newwed: “Now, see 
here! Economy is a good thing, but there is 

no need of your becoming an unreasoning, 
fanatical monomaniac on the subject.”—New 
York Weekly. 





EDITORIALS. 


Shall Our Colonies Love Us? 


No more serious political question can 
be asked than whether we have the right 
to expect that the people of our colonies 
shall love us. They did not love Spain; 
they hated her. Shall they love us, or 
shall they hate us? 

There are very serious indications that 
may well give us pause. It is very cer- 
tain that the majority of the Cuban peo- 
ple do not love us; at least they have a 
very serious suspicion of us. It may not 
be wholly our fault, but, with their pas- 
sion for independence, they fear, and 
with some reason, that it is the purpose 
of the United States to hold the island. 
Doubtless it has been the desire of our 
Administration, and of our people gen- 
erally, that Cuba should remain a part of 
our territory, as, because of its position, 
it should. We do not suppose that it has 
entered the mind of the President to 
break the promise of independence; and, 
if it had, Congress would never indorse 
such an act of bad faith. But it has 
been hoped, beyond question, that the 
Cuban people would desire and ask for 
annexation on honorable terms of State- 
hood. Of this there is no present 
' chance, altho we doubt not that a large 
part of the more substantial citizens de- 
sire it, fearing the experiment of self- 
government. The constitutional conven- 
tion just elected is decidedly anti-Amer- 
ican. Much unreasoning prejudice has 
been excited by the form of the call for 
the convention, which included, among 
the things to be considered, the relation 
of Cuba to the United States. That 
ought to have given no offense; for the 
convention might under its terms have 
decided that the relations to the United 
States should be the same as to all other 
countries; or that, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, Cuba would look to the United 
States for protection against foreign ag- 
gression. Yet with such a sensitive peo- 
ple it is a pity that this provision was ever 
inserted, or that it was not withdrawn 
when complained of. 

But suspicious, if not hostile, the bulk 


of the Cubans seem to be; and it is a 
significant fact that the most hostile are 
the poorer people, and especially the ne- 
gro element. And this suggests one rea- 
son which lies so plainly and directly on 
the face of things that it cannot be 
missed. 

We Americans, too many of us, look 
down with unconcealed contempt on 
other people. We call Italians and Span- 
ish-Americans “ dagoes,” and people a 
little darker, and perhaps no darker, we 
call “niggers.” This evil sentiment is 
accentuated by many of our soldiers, who 
add profane epithets. They make no 
concealment of their feelings. We are 
judged by the representatives we send to 
Cuba or Porto Rico or the Philippines ; 
and even many of our best officers are 
guilty of this same feeling, even if they 
do not express it so rudely. The Cuban 
people know that in a dozen States such 


people as many of them suffer under 
discriminating laws or are not allowed 


to vote. How can they, with their dif- 
ferent ideas, endure such contempt, un- 
der which they all suffer more or less? 
It is a most extraordinary fact that our 
Southern States, which used to be the 
hottest for annexations, now create by 
their caste spirit the prejudice which 
prevents the annexation of Cuba. 
What is true of Cuba sentiment is true 
of that in Porto Rico to a large extent. 
Somehow we have not secured Porto 
Rican gratitude or love. Governor Al- 
len says that in his late travels through 
the island he saw no anti-American sen- 
timent. It was not to be expected he 
would. General Weyler would hardly 
have seen it in Cuba before war broke 
out. There are causes of discontent 
with American government in Porto 
Rico for which we are not to blame, such 
as the failure to realize extravagant hopes 
and the suffering caused by the tornado; 
but beyond that there are legitimate 
causes for complaint ; and they come from 
that same detestable Anglo-Saxon arro- 
gance which we display toward other 
peoples. It was a humiliation to the peo- 
‘ple of Porto Rico that our Congress did 
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not think them worthy of immediate rec- 
ognition as American citizens. The 
President sent down his own Commis- 
sioner to report on the conditions of the 
island, and recommend a course to be 
taken. Dr. Carroll’ won golden opinions 
from all the people, and presented a very 
full and careful report, the conclusion of 
which was that Porto Rico be made a 
Territory of the United States, and gov- 
erned by the ‘usual Territorial legisla- 
tion. Of course, that implies that later 
it might be admitted as a State: But 
this generous and decent course was not 
pleasing to Congress. The President 
wished to treat Porto Rico, in the matter 
of the tariff, as a Territory, but Congress 
refused, altho it ended by reducing the 
tariff to so small an amount that it re- 
tained the insult, while substantially re- 
moving the burden. . The refusal to treat 
Porto Rico as we treated New Mexico 
was a contemptuous blunder, ‘accom- 
panied as it has been, in the conduct too 
often of our soldiers and higher officers, 
by other personal displays of that 
haughty tone which sees inferiors in 
those who are of a different race or 
shade. 

And now we have the Philippine trou- 
ble. There conditions do not yet allow 
a Territorial government. The islands 
are not really pacified as yet, and a large 
part of the people are quite incapable of 
understanding such a government. But 
there the chief cause of discontent which, 
among the Tagalogs, has grown to posi- 
tive hatred of us, is of our own fault; 
and it comes from the same unchristian 
spirit. To them our common soldier 
represents the American people, and he 
has not been kept under that restraint of 
courtesy and decency which would make 
a favorable impression. There are in 
every army a considerable number of 
brutes, who ought to be kept in strict con- 
trol. That has not been done. The sa- 
loon ought to have been suppressed ; in- 
stead of that it has appeared as if Amer- 
icans were drunken beasts, worse than 
Spaniards. To such men a native “ nig- 
ger” has no rights of property or per- 
son. We have needed in Luzon more of 
the spirit of Governor Leary, of Guam, 
one of whose general orders was ad- 
dressed to his own military household 
telling them that the people were not to 
be profanely addressed as “ niggers,” but 


that they had the same rights to respect- 
ful treatment as the gentlemen and ladies 
of New York or Washington. But it is 
not the drunken soldiers alone who sin in 
this matter. It is this supercilious at- 
titude toward men often educated and 
cultivated, of a different race and color 
from us, of mixed Malay, Chinese and 
Spanish blood, which is the chief cause 
why we are not loved there, and why we 
do not deserve to be loved. 

We expect an improvement under civil 
rule. The ideas of the President’s Com- 
mission, with Judge Taft at the head, 
are good, and peaceful relations will 
bring mutual respect, and, we trust, an 
increasing degree of self-government. 
Men like those that trust them ; they hate 
those who distrust or despise them. 
Nothing will do so much to make our 
government of our new possessions easy 
as a Christian spirit on our part, by which 
we mean sympathy and love. 


& 
The Middle Class Again. 


THE world has waited more than a 
third of a century for some positive in- 
dication of the fulfilment of Marx’s pre- 
diction of the disappearance of the mid- 
dle class. From present evidences the 
date of the event must be indefinitely 
postponed. 

By “ middle class ” the Marxians mean 
the independent small producers and dis- 
tributors. Doubtless many of these have 
been displaced by the recent great con- 
solidations. And yet there is a remark- 
able persistence of this class throughout 
the country, as common observation will 
show. As for agriculture, the tendency 
is pronounced toward small-unit produc- 
tion, and under this tendency the bonanza 
farms of the far West are breaking up. 
In manufacturing there are a number of 
branches in which, as Professor Ely 
points out, small-shop production is in- 
creasing. And finally, in retailing, the 
small merchants are maintaining them- 
selves in numbers, as any one who 
traverses our avenues away from the cen- 
tral shopping districts can readily see. 

But this delimitation of the term “ mid- 
dle class ” is insufficient ; it includes but 
a part of the real middle class, The 
change in methods of production, which 
has converted innumerable small mer- 
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chants and manufacturers into holders of 
shares in great enterprises, has not 
changed the economic status of this 
class; its members are still producers 
and distributors to the extent only of the 
capital they have invested ; they are still 
middle class men, a designation which 
properly includes the receivers of a 
moderate share (say of from $1,500 to 
$8,000 per annum) of the national in- 
come, by whatever means of activity or 
character of investment or holding. 

There is no more striking proof of 
the increase of this middle class than the 
growth in the number of middle-class 
houses and apartments in all our cities. 
It may be true, as will be alleged, that 
syndicates or large capitalists erect these 
homes ; but the patent fact is the vast in- 
crease in the number of families able to 
pay from $300 to $2,000 rental per year. 

Professor Ely some time ago pointed 
out that in a number of branches the 
tendency to small-shop production was 
increasing. He might have elaborated 
on the phenomenon shown in the ready- 
made women’s wear branch, which in 
this city alone produces annually goods 
to the value of $82,000,000. Ten years 
ago there were but few houses engaged 
in this work; there are now 882, mostly 
small ones, and the drift to small-shop 
production is threatening the extinction 
of some of the larger houses. Whether 
it be the holding of a patent, the develop- 
ment of particular methods of produc- 
tion, the placing himself in a locality 
most favorable for marketing his prod- 
uct, the giving to it a hightened value 
due to artistic excellence, or, as in the 
case of many of the East side producers 
of women’s goods, the reduction of his 
standard of living to the minimum until 
he has secured a foothold—by whatever 
means, there is the palpable fact before 
us of the maintenance in large numbers 
of the small producer. 

The small retailer, too, though dis- 
placed in- certain localities, holds his 
ground in numbers. He has, perhaps, a 
better economic reason for remaining 
than the small producer; for through 
convenience of location and often the giv- 
ing of short credit, he furnishes a social 
service which cannot be given by the big 
department stores. And such is the need 
of him to the communities massed about 
him that he is enabled to charge higher 
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prices for all his commodities than are 
made by the big stores in the central 
shopping district. 

If any considerable part of the middle 
class had been displaced and thrown into 
the general labor market, it ought violent- 
ly to have disturbed that market, reduc- 
ing wages and lengthening working 
hours. But according to Colonel Wright 
the census shows a steady decrease in 
the number of unskilled workers, and an 
increase in that of skilled workers. The 
unskilled in 1870 constituted 14.76 per 
cent. of the population, and in 1890 but 
13.44 per cent. ; whereas the skilled num- 
bered 6.59 per cent. in 1870, and 8.75 per 
cent. in 1890. While there is no body of 
statistics available for passing on the 
question of the betterment or deteriora- 
tion of the condition of the common 
workers, it is undisputed that their hours 
have not increased, whereas the establish- 
ment in many cities of minimum wage- 
scales of from $1.50 to $2 per day is rea- 
sonable evidence of an upward tendency 
in wages. Statistics for particular cases 
confirm this view. The dividend of labor, 
both skilled and unskilled, in manufactur- 
ing and mining, according to the Federal 
census, was $247 per man per year in 
1850, $289 in 1860, $302 in 1870, $347 in 
1880 and $445 in 1890. According to 
Massachusetts Labor Bureau statistics, 
the average wages paid in 2,427 establish- 
ments in that State in 1885 were $361.62 
and in 1895, $418.99. In the last three 
years, a period during which consolida- 
tion tendencies have been particularly 
marked, skilled labor has materially bet- 
tered its condition in most trades, accord- 
ing to a table recently compiled from 
American Federation of Labor reports 
and State Labor Bureau bulletins. A 
significant showing on the comparative 
condition of the common mass of the peo- 
ple between present and former times, is 
made by the figures on confined paupers. 
In 1850, according to the census, there 
were 2,171 such paupers to every million 
of the population, while in 1890 the num- 
ber was but 1,166. A widespread mis- 
apprehension, due to the fact that Amer- 
ica has produced no social historian, ex- 
ists regarding the condition of the masses 
in past decades. The future social his 
torian, elaborating upon the work already 
done by the masters, will be able to show, 
when he has investigated the widely 
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scattered mass of data on the subject, 
that the work of building this nation was 
carried on under the keenest privations 
endured by the preponderating majority 
of the people. He will be able to show 
a more or less unbroken continuity, un- 
til comparatively recent times, of hard- 
ships endured by the city workers, fre- 
quently culminating in periods of fright- 
ful suffering, such as those immediately 
following the Revolution and the War of 
1812, the two years 1828-30, the eight 
years 1837-1845, the two years 1853-55, 
and the four or five years beginning with 
1873. In one year (1843), according to 
Parke Godwin, in a contemporaneous 
pamphlet, the New York City almshouse 
gave relief to one out of every seven and 
one-half of its population. 

If the middle class be disappearing, 
then the rich must be growing richer 
relative to the whole increase of wealth. 
But this is a contention which séemingly 
cannot be proved. Mr. Freeman O. 
Willey has given some suggestive figures 
indicating the contrary. In 1821, for in- 
stance, the 56 richest men in Boston 
owned 19.90 per cent. of the total wealth 
of the city, whereas in 1888 the like num- 
ber owned but 10.08 per cent. In New 
York City, where of all places one would 
expect to find indisputable evidences of 
concentration, he finds that 25 individuals 
and estates in 1840 owned 18 per cent. of 
the total wealth, whereas in 1894 it re- 
quired 183 of the richest separate hold- 
ings to equal 18 per cent. of the total. 
Furthermore, he contends that the for- 
tunes of Washington, Girard and Astor 
in the early days were far greater com- 
pared to the average holdings than are 

the fortunes of the richest men of the 
present day. 

That there have been tremendous con- 
solidations in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing throughout the country is un- 
disputed. But it is too frequently over- 
looked that these consolidations are in 
most cases the massing of separate small 
capitals, held, rather than concentrated, 
in the hands of a single owner. Under 
the tendency which produces this result 
there is little elimination of the small 
capitalist. The independent producer or 
distributor becomes the holder of an in- 
terest in the new enterprise. Under this 
tendency also, as Graham well says, there 
results the giving of: business. ability 
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without capital, chances of becoming rich 
through the management of the large 
concerns, and the augmentation “of a 
number of directors of industry who, 
without being large capitalists, may in 
time become considerable capitalists.” 
Even where the independent small capi- 
talist has been displaced, there have been 
opened for him opportunities for salaried 
service in superintendence and office 
service in the consolidated enterprises. 
We may say in conclusion, therefore, 
that the contention that the rich are grow- 
ing’ relatively richer is at best unproved, 
and that the fragmentary available sta- 
tistics point to the contrary; that the 
proved betterment of the condition of 
the workers and of the general mass of 
the people make against the contention 
of any appreciable decline in the numbers 
of the middle class, while the persistence 
in business of the great majority of the 
independent small producers and dis- 
tributors, joined with the observed tend- 
encies toward retaining the small capi- 
talist, either as shareholder, manager or 
office employee, in the new consolida- 
tions, indicate a growth in this class. 
This indication is confirmed by even a 
cursory view of the constantly augmented 
demand for middle-class. commodities, 
and a consideration of the patronage 
given the arts; and finally it is triumph- 
antly supported by the marvelous in- 
crease in the number of middle-class 
houses and apartments. 


& 
Mission Indemnities 


Tue officers of the societies in the 
United States and Canada conducting 
mission work in China met in this city 
last week, and took informal action in re- 
gard to their work in that Empire. For 
complete authority, there will need to be 
confirmation by the Boards themselves, 
but of that there is no doubt, and we may 
consider that we have an accurate out- 
line of the policy to be pursued, and that 
it will meet with the most hearty approval 
of all we are confident. 

The action is given somewhat in de- 
tail elsewhere. In the first place there is 
to be no withdrawal. Without dimin- 
ishing in any degree the serious loss in- 
curred, there is no word of discourage- 
ment as to the future, but every confi- 
dence of still greater advance as soon as 
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quiet can be secured. The present out- 
break is looked upon as temporary rather 
than permanent in character, and as 
more likely to open new doors than to 
close old ones. Those who have. been 
compelled to flee are already eager to re- 
turn, and there will be no lack of volun- 
’ teers to fill the places of those who have 
fallen at their posts. 

The second point covers the relation 
of this loss to the question of govern- 
ment protection and indemnity. The 
conference decided to ask for no indem- 
nity, but if called upon by the Govern- 
ment to state its loss to confine its state- 
ment to the actual value of property de- 
stroyed, and so far as life is concerned, 
to make mention only of such lives as 
leave dependents in circumstances of des- 
titution. There is no demand for pun- 
ishment of offenders, either positive or 
indirect, while at the same time the 
legitimate and just claims of citizenship 
are not ignored, but all placed absolutely. 
in the hands of the civil power. 

This is just as it should be. The mis- 
sionary, so far as he is a missionary, 
should commit himself unreservedly to 
the people among whom he goes. | He 
seeks not theirs, but them. His message 
is one of love, and not of strife. If they 
accept him, he is grateful. If they do 
not, he should have no desire to exercise 
any compulsion, or seek to bring any 
pressure upon them other than that of his 
message. The missionary, however, is 
a citizen as well as a missionary, and even 
if he desire to do so, he cannot divest 
himself of his citizenship. As a citizen 
he represents law. Dishonored, dis- 
graced law is a menace to all social or- 
der and a travesty on Christianity. 
Christian nations owe it to themselves to 
see that it is enforced, and when violated 
that punishment is meted out. To do this, 
however, is the part of the nation, not of 
the individual, and if properly done it is 
entirely consistent with the full idea of 
the missionary work. We can give no 
better illustration of the evil which re- 
sults from unwise application of the 
principle than an incident recently re- 
ceived from a missionary in the Levant. 

On an occasion visiting a large city he 
met some merchants from a place which 
had been a flourishing mission station, 
but where the work had declined very 
much. The men were enthusiastic in 
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their praise of the work of the earlier 
missionaries, and seemed. well informed 
on mission work in general. After a 
time the eldest, a white-haired man, 
turned and abruptly asked the mission- 
ary whether he knew the cause of the de- 
cline. To a negative, the man told a 
story. To the older missionary, who had 
won the hearts of all, so that he might 
almost “have turned the nation to the 
Gospel,” had succeeded a younger man, 
of somewhat different temperament. His 
first appearance was pleasing, all were 
attracted to him, and there seemed every 
prospect. of his success. One Sunday he 
preached a sermon on forgiveness. espe- 
cially emphasizing the words “ whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on the one cheek 
turn to him the other also.” So different 
from the teaching of their own church, it 
commended itself most forcibly to them 
as the true Christianity. Not long after 
some children in the neighborhood, in a 
spirit of mischief, threw some stones. at 
the missionary’s house, and broke some 
panes of glass. The missionary gave 
them a sharp scolding, and then went to 
the authorities and insisted that not only 
must the damage be repaired by its au- 
thors, but they must be severely pun- 
ished. Then the townspeople opened 
their eyes. “ What is this? We have 
not gone so far as to smite him on the 
cheek, yet he is for smiting all around 
him! He is no better than we are. In- 
deed, no one of us would have done what 
he has done.” 

From that moment, said the old man, 
their interest cooled. Had the: mission- 
ary quietly and kindly expostulated. with 
the offenders, or made a friendly appeal 
to the authorities for the safety of. his 
home, he would have met with a hearty 
response. | His hot-tempered, vindictive 
assault upon the offenders aroused their 
distrust and dislike. Other circum- 
stances, a disastrous conflagration, and 
certain changes incidental to the political 
developments of the country, undoubted- 
ly exerted their share of influence,. but 
these men were convinced that the initial 
step in decline was taken by that mission- 
ary on that occasion. 

The situation in China is not dissimilar. 
After long labor the hearts of the peo- 
ple are turning to the Gospel. The ad- 
vance during the past few years has been 
almost phenomenal. Now comes a great 
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disturbance. It is not primarily anti- 
missionary, yet the missionary work is 
inevitably involved in it. How shall it 
be treated? Is the dominant thought to 
be that of Stephen, “ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge?” or of the Master, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do?” or is it to be the furious 
onslaught of the Russians at Blagovet- 
chensk, or the fierce demand of Em- 
peror William that China should be 
taught such a lesson that the Chinese 
would not dare to look awry at a Ger- 
man for a thousand years? Law must 
be vindicated. Offenders must be pun- 
ished. But there is a Christian way of 
securing the end. We are glad that our 
missionary Boards have taken just the 
action they have, and that our Govern- 
ment has taken just the stand that it has. 
Both should have the. hearty support of 
the nation, for they represent the higher 
ideals of Christian. dealing with such 
cases. 





Jo 


The Novel in England. 


AN English review, in a note upon the 
prevailing taste in fiction, says that while 
the “ story of action, or romantic novel, 
still holds the field in America,” in Eng- 
land the “citadel has not been carried ” 
by it. “It would seem,” the para- 
grapher goes on, “ that that honor is des- 
tined for what is known as the society 
novel, the account—smart, witty and sen- 
timental—of a circle of people whose ob- 
jects in life are mainly social ambition, 
and falling in and falling out of love.” 
This is but another way of saying that 
England, as usual, is slow, and has not 
yet felt the full power of a change in dra- 
matic taste which has already reinvig- 
orated all the rest of the enlightened 
world. The British reading public may 
hold on a little longer to what has been 
for some years stale honey in the cup of 
fiction—it may continue to lick the des- 
iccated comb—but it will at length ar- 
rive at the fresh nectar of romance, so old 
and. yet so new ; and then when the world 
is about ready to accept a change, there 
will stand that same British public loy- 
ally defending the draggling shreds of 
romance! 

The French are more immediately re- 
ceptive. They respond to the first breath 
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of refreshment; and we Americans, since 
we have begun to think and act for our- 
selves in literary matters, stand ready to 
welcome whatever is new, true and good. 
Not even the French are so sensitive ‘as 
we to the currents of change, and our 
public is, upon the whole, the most intel- 
ligent in the world. ‘That is to say that 
American readers, while less technically 
critical than a large class of French read- 
ets, have the unspoiled instinct by which 
the true dramatic energy is apprehended 
and enjoyed without the interference of 
conventional aids. 

The English public seems to be the 
most self-conscious in the world. Its 
writers and its readers stand before a lit- 
erary mirror looking at themselves and 
wondering what they are going to do 
next. They. make of literature a sort of 
cutis anserina at which they grimace 
dolefully, and say: “ It has become a dis- 
ease.” They are continually harping upon 
the worn state of the English language, 
and they nurse the thought that literary 
art needs a new vehicle of expression. 
The other day Mr. George Moore out- 
lined and advocated a scheme for sub- 
stituting the Irish language for the Eng- 
lish as a vehicle for literary expression. 
His argument was that English can no 
longer afford a fresh vocabulary or the 
surprises of novel phrasing. We must 
look to the obscure languages, he thinks, 
for the necessary literary rejuvenation. 

Here is the whole trouble. It is log- 
olepsy. It is phrase-mania. The de- 
sire for literature drowns the taste for na- 
ture. Mere style supersedes invention, 
creation. Ifa man has a story to tell he 
forgets it while he is considering his lit- 
erature. The craftsman loses sight of 
his building in selecting his decorative 
details. England came to the logolept’s 
business later than France and Americz, 
and just when we are discarding preci- 
osity she is, of course, clinging to it tooth 
and nail. The Academy is probably 
right—so far as England is concerned— 
in saying that the society novel, the re- 
porter’s story of the “smart set” and 
their namby-pamby doings, is to hold 
vet a while the popular lead; but in Eng- 
land, not in America, will this conserva- 
tism die hard. In France there will be 
little friction during the great change. 
M. Emile Fague, of the French Acad- 
emy, has published an interesting paper, 





























La Renaissance du Roman Historique, in 
which he lightly and forcibly sketches the 
return to romance in France. Like all 
good critics he refrains from prophecy ; 
but with excellent cleverness he intimates 
a revival of the historical romance after 
nearly fifty years of neglect. The revival 
is strongly at work, it is triumphant, in 
America, and it will have its day in Eng- 
land. 
& 


A New Holiday. 


SHALL Old Home Week become a na- 
tional institution? Not only in New 
England, but in New York and New 
Jersey, the proposition has met with fa- 
vor. The sons of the East have planted 
the West, and done the pioneering. Fam- 
ilies are strung out clear across the con- 
tinent. It is a rare case where a family 
remains together for two generations. 
The consequence is that “ All Kansas is 
homesick. We love our beautiful val- 
leys, but we long once more to hear the 
brooks running and jumping down the 
hills of the old mother States.” The 
whole century has been given to push- 
ing forward. Why not inaugurate the 
new century with a looking backward, 
and a re-establishment of the home-mak- 
ing spirit? The Louisiana Purchase 
was made in 1803; it was accountable for 
the emptying out of our New England 
nests. Jefferson said it would take a 
thousand years to settle from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific; but we have 
done it inside of one hundred years. We 
put New England on wheels, and rolled 
it westward till we reached the ocean. 
Such energy expended for another hun- 
dred years would break us up physical- 
ly, if it did not exhaust us morally. It 
has cost us a good deal besides hard 
work. It his sacrificed the home in- 
stinct, and it has nearly emptied the na- 
tion’s cradle. 

Yet the prairies and the plains, and 
even the foothills and the Pacific slope, 
have nothing so loving, so gracious, so 
entreating, and so satisfying as the hills 
and brooks and ponds of Massachusetts, 
Maine and New Hampshire. Have they 


vet created a Thoreau, an Emerson and a 
Hawthorne? 

Inspirations are not explainable. They 
do not come around under the Rule of 
Governor Rollins’s proclama- 
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tion of a Home Week was a genuine in- 
spiration. It came out of the heart of 
events. It was a natural summing up of 
the century. It was the cry of New 
England for her children ; it was quite as 
much the voice of her children in Col- 
orado and California. We must get to- 
gether again, it said. The home tie 
must not be severed forever; the home 
must not be broken up. What are these 
railroads for? What have we been do- 
ing through the nineteenth century with 
our inventions? Only getting ready to 
go home more easily. 

The proclamation was hardly printed 
before the response came; heartily, 
unanimously, from a thousand Western 
homes. Last year alarge number of towns, 
especially in New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut, held the Home Week holiday. 
This year the idea has caught every- 
where. Woodstock celebrated with 
Governor Rollins present ; while Andover 
has built a huge bonfire, as a beacon light 
to the wanderers, on old Kearsarge. It 
is said that next year nearly every town 
and village in New England will have 
taken up with the idea. Hospitality will 
rule; a welcome of the whole-soul of the 
East will go out to the children of the 
West, to come back and be happy, and 
make others happy. The spirit is good; 
the conception is ennobling. It demon- 
strates the real unity of the nation; the 
reality of the republic as one people, a 
family. It shows also how truly New | 
England life has flowed through all the 
Western States, and worked through all 
their institutions. 

Daniel Webster once said that “ The 
Old Man of the Mountain was a sign, 
that God had hung out to show that in 
New Hampshire he made men.” He 
made enough men in the oid Granite 
State to send colonists wherever the con- 
tinent needed first rate work done. New 
Hampshire now has the honor of inaug- 
urating the noblest social demonstration 
of the close of the century. It says, Let 
us re-create the home spirit; let us not 
only renew old ties, but let us see to it 
that the good of our past history is not 
lost sight of. The idea has caught so 
widely that New York will be well in line 
in 1901. The idea is only two years old, 
but it is catching like a prairie fire. A 
Central New York paper says: 


““ Why not give one week each year to creat- 
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ing or recreating the home spirit? Let one 
day be given to a public reception of all who 
were once a part of us—children of the same 
soil, to public festivities and speeches and sing- 
ing the old-time songs and hymns. Let the 
rest of the week be devoted to making our 
guests quietly happy, by enabling them to re- 
visit old scenes that dwell sweetly in their 
memories. Every one has some spot, some 
tree, or brook, or nook where he was once 
happy; let him have a chance to revisit it. 
We have had enough of novelty.’ We have 
conquered the world; we have expanded until 
expansion has become wearisome; and we long 
for a little rest and peace. Old Home Week 
will be just that reaction which we need as 
a people. Never before was a holiday so ap- 
propriate or so needed. It touches the bone 
and marrow of American life. It gets under 
us at our weakest, and lifts us.toward heaven.” 
We echo the sentiment with all our 
heart. The last week in August, or the 
first week in September, should become, 
and remain forever, the week of Ameri- 
can home-building. We are entering a 
new era. Steam has built our factories 
and our towns, and exhausted us in our 
efforts to keep pace with its demands. 
Electricity is extending its blessings from 
the town to the farm and the country. 
The steel rails have been laid across the 
continent. New England is the front 
door, Oregon and California the rear 
door of a single homestead. The time 
for despising the quiet home among the 
hills has passed away. Let us turn now 
to a century of recuperation, of land love, 
of home love, of peace and of rest. 
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England and the Yangtze 
Valley. 


THE landing of British troops for the 
defense of Shanghai has occasioned so 
much discussion that it may be of inter- 
est to review the facts connected with 
the incident—especially since the inci- 
dent involved the whole question of in- 
ternational relations in China. We 
give them on the basis of information 
from our Shanghai correspondent. 

On June 27th an agreement was en- 
tered into between the consular repre- 
sentatives of the various treaty Powers 
at Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley 
viceroys, Liu K’un Yie and Chang-Chi- 
Tung, whereby the protection and mili- 
tary defense of the foreign settlements 
was given over to the consular body 
while the viceroys were to be left undis- 
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turbed in the exercise of their author- 
ity outside the settlements. The agree- 
ment was practically duplicated in other 
parts of Central and South China. In 
Shanghai it had special weight in that 
the representatives of the Powers were, 
in most cases, the Consuls-General, who, 
in the extraordinary conditions prevail- 
ing during the siege of Peking, were 
practically Ministers as well as Con- 
suls. The viceroys’ representatives 
were two Chinese—viz., His Excellency 
Shéng and the Tao-tai of Shanghai, and 
one American, John C. Ferguson. 

Under the authorization of the Con- 
suls, a scheme for the defense of 
Shanghai was drawn up by the Munic- 
ipal Council, representing the rate-pay- 
ers of the cosmopolitan settlement. 
Meanwhile a number of war ships of 
various nations had arrived in Shang- 
hai harbor. A committee was appointed 
by the consular body to submit this 
scheme of defense to the senior naval of- 
ficer in port for his expert advice. As 
it happened, the senior naval officer then 
in port was Admiral Seymour, the gal- 
lant British leader of the first Peking 
relief expedition. The committee, con- 
sisting of the Consuls-General for the 
United States and France, respectively, 
left the perfecting of the details of the 
defense in Admiral Seymour’s hands; 
but it was formally decided in the regu- 
lar meeting of the consular body that if 
any troops were landed it should be by 
common consent, and that notification as 
to the need of troops should be tele- 
graphed in the same tenor to every Gov- 
ernment before definite action should be 
taken. 

Thus far all plans for defense had 
been matters of international co-opera- . 
tion. At this point Admiral Seymour 
boarded his yacht, the “ Alacrity,” and, 
as the representative of Great Britain 
rather than of the international body 
of Consuls, sailed up the Yangtze and 
entered into new negotiations with the 
Viceroy at Nanking. Apparently with 
a view to upholding the fiction of Brit- 
ish supremacy in the Yangtze Valley, he 
tried to forestall the international — 
scheme and to get from the Viceroy an 
authorization under which British troops 
only should be brought to Shanghai. 
The Viceroy gave no definite consent, 
but told the Admiral that by agreement 
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with tne Consuls the defense of the set- 
tlements was left to them. He only 
urged that as few ‘troops be landed as 
possible. He did not express the wish 
that only English troops should come. 

Without waiting for an understand- 
ing among the Consuls, as had been 
agreed, Admiral Seymour called for 
British troops from Hong Kong. When 
this action became known, it was 
naturally resented as having the savor 
of sharp practice, and the representatives 
of Great Britain in the affair were ac- 
cused of breach of compact. The Chi- 
nese residents of Shanghai were alarmed 
at the prospect of the landing of foreign 
soldiers; a memorial protesting against 
it was sent to the Viceroy by leading 
Chinese, including employees of Brit- 
ish firms, as, for example, the com- 
pradore of the Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation. The Vice- 
roy telegraphed the Shanghai Tao-tai to 
confer with Admiral Seymour in the mat- 
ter, but the Admiral deferred the inter- 
view until the troops had sailed for 
Shanghai from Hong Kong. From rep- 
resentatives of other nationalities the 
protests were so pronounced that the 
first shipload of troops which arrived off 
Shanghai was soon sent back to the 
mouth of the river at Woosung, and it 
was given out that all the troops sent up 
would be diverted to the north. Admiral 
Seymour was severely blamed for his 
precipitancy, but since the only point of 
principle immediately involved was co- 
operation, the consular body voted to re- 
quest that the troops remain, with the 
understanding, as at first, that other na- 
tions take such similar action in the 
premises as they saw fit. The British 
Admiral, acting as a servant of the 
Queen, had sailed her forces up the river 
and then sailed them down again. As 
the agent of an international concert he 
properly landed them as part of an in- 
ternational scheme for the defense of a 
cosmopolitan settlement. 

Herein lies the international signif- 
icance of the incident. First, the Chi- 
nese do not recognize the undefined, un- 
warranted, yet unrelinquished claims of 
Great Britain to the Yangtze Valley as 
her peculiar “ sphere of influence.” Sec- 
ondly, the other Western Powers deny 
Great Britain’s boasted supremacy here, 
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and resent her assumption either of ex- 
clusive rights or of exclusive responsi- 
bilities in this great central valley of 
China and in Shanghai, its metropolis. 
So far as Chinese sentiment is concerned, 
it is not in favor of offsets when China 
has to foot the bill on both sides; but 
this leads into another chapter of Chi- 
nese politics. So far as foreign senti- 
ment appears in this slight rencontre, it 
is evident that the other Powers are 
averse to placing the British lion in a po- 
sition where the exigencies of preserv- 
ing order may force him to swallow the 
Yangtze Valley for its own protection. 


& 


The decision of the Chi- 
nese Court not to return 
to Peking and there meet 
the representatives of the foreign Pow- 
ers is the worst thing that could be done ; 
but the Empress Dowager and her ad- 
visers have persistently done the worst 
things. Ifthe Empress and Emperor at- 
tempt to keep up a court out of reach of 
the Powers, and resist their demands, as 
now seems likely, it may not mean pro- 
longed war under General von Wal- 
dersee’s command, but it will insure dis- 
memberment. If the present Chinese 
Government runs away into hiding, some- 
body has got to administer the Eastern 
provinces, and it will be done by the 
Powers. They will not recognize an in- 
tractable Government that will not rec- 
ognize them nor make suitable retrac- 
tion for injury and insult; and they 
ought not to. We have approved the po- 
sition of our own Government in being 
very ready to enter into negotiations with 
the Emperor of China, and we do not at 
all like the vengeful spirit of some Eu- 
ropean Powers; but if China is intract- 
able, we must not yield. Nor will it be 
right for the Powers to allow the Em- 
press and Prince Tuan, who seems now 
to be in the saddle, to recall and kill the 
viceroys who have been well disposed to- 
ward foreigners. They must be sup- 
ported in their authority, which means 
still the practical rule of those provinces 
by the allies, which again means practical 
partition between the Powers which en- 
force their decrees in the several prov- 
inces. The outlook this week is dark for 
the integrity of China. 


Dark Prospects 
for China 
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Senet Words would be inade- 
Mansfield, O. quate to characterize the 

pusillanimity of the city 
government of Mansfield, Ohio. Some 
excuse may be made for one mob, but not 
for repeated outbreaks at regular inter- 
vals. We have no admiration for Dr. 
Dowie’s faith-healing Zion Church, but 
it has a legal right to exist and be pro- 
tected in its free worship. It has a few 
adherents in Mansfield, and once, when 
a preacher of that persuasion went there, 
he was caught and painted blue. On an- 
other occasion the Mayor and police 
would not allow. two preachers to leave 
the train. Two weeks ago the preachers 
who had entered the town in a legal way 
were escorted to the train by a mob and 
put on the train and warned not to re- 
turn. Last Saturday they did return, 
as they had a right, that they might hold 
a Sunday service. The mob met them 
at the train in the early morning, stripped 
them and covered them with tar, when 
the police took them and removed the 
tar and sent them out of town. It has 
come to be a case of principle. The de- 
cent, law-abiding citizens ought to in- 
sist that protection be given these men, 
erroneous as their teaching may be, and 
if the Mayor cannot protect them the 
Governor ought to send the military for 
the purpose. What can Ohio say about 
Southern lynchings when Mansfield thus 
flouts the laws and the Constitution of 
the State and the country? 

& 

The most brilliant idea of the whole 
French Exposition has been the dinner 
given by President Loubet to 22,000 
mayors of cities and towns. It is a polit- 
ical event. It shows Paris that she is 
not all of France. It gives occasion to 
strengthen the sentiment of loyalty to the 
Republic. The Catholic clergy have been 
prophesying the fall of the Republic af- 
ter the closing of the Exposition; we do 
not fear it. President Loubet sum- 
moned the provinces, through their 
mayors, to defend the Republic, and their 
answer is emphatic. 

We prefer to think of Mr. Bryan, if 
we can, as a frank and honest statesman, 
tho in sad error on the paramount issues, 
and not as a shifty pleader. But his re- 
plies, in one of his speeches, to inquiries 
thrust at him show nothing but eva- 
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sion of a plain issue. He was asked: 
“How about the negro in North Caro- 
lina?” and his only answer was to re- 
fer his questioner to the treaty with the 
Sultan of the Sulu Islands, which is no 
answer at all. When asked about the 
New York Ice Trust, he said that it 
could not be a bad thing,-or Governor 
Roosevelt would be at home destroying 
it, instead of campaigning in the West- 
ern States, an answer which could catch 
a crowd, but could convince no intelligent 
rson. 
& 


One of the most pathetic incidents in 
the Galveston disaster must not fail of 
record in our columns. The sisters in 
charge of the Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
when they found the building in danger 
of being washed away, tied the children 
in bunches, and then each sister fastened 
to herself one of these bunches of or- 
phans, determined to save them or die 
with them. Two of these bunches have 
been found under wreckage, in each case 
eight children had been fastened together 
and then tied to a sister. 


os 


We greatly regret that our valued cor- 
respondent, Justin McCarthy, finds his 
health so infirm that he must decline re- 
election to Parliament, where he has 
served almost continuously since 1879, 
being for six years Chairman of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. In the early sev- 
enties Mr. McCarthy was for a year on 
the editorial staff of THE INDEPENDENT. 

& 


The reply of our Government to the 
German note announcing the design to 
insist on the punishment of the leading 
Chinese offenders, as preliminary to ne- 
gotiations, deserves unstinted praise. It 
very gently and diplomatically rebukes 
the assumption that the allies are to set- 
tle, without conference, who are the 
guilty ones. Nothing could be more 
likely to prevent a settlement than this 
German demand. 


It must be that the Boer war is ended, 
as Lord Roberts announces, if the Brit- 
ish Government is now ready to allow 
twenty thousand refugees to return. 
They will be worth more than soldiers in 
quelling local disturbances, and the open- 
ing of the mines will soon follow. 





INSURANCE. 


Comparative Mortality of the 
Sexes. 


THE discrimination against women 
in life insurance is gradually disappear- 
ing, yet enough of it remains to make in- 
teresting everything that bears upon the 
matter of comparative endurance be- 
tween the sexes. The Mutual Life, one 
of the companies which have put the 
discrimination by, prints in its company 
organ a table from the census showing 
number of deaths of males in proportion 
to 1,000 deaths of females, in the entire 
country and in 271 cities. All ages are 
combined, and if the number of deaths by 
a given cause is stated at 1,500, for ex- 
ample, that means a male mortality rate 
one-half greater. The lives are of the 
population in general, not of selected 
lives, and this makes the showing more 
peculiar and interesting. Twenty-nine 
causes are given, 21 of which are more fa- 
fal to men than to women, both in gen- 
eral. and in cities, except that two of the 
seven causes (measles and consump- 
tion) take off a larger excess of males in 
cities than at large. As to 21 of the 29 
causes, city life is comparatively favor- 
able to males—that is, not quite so many 
more of them than of females die in 
cities than at large. The figures as to 
infanticide are 1,048 in general and 1,000 
in cities, the little victims being equally 
divided in cities, but the male slightly 
preponderating in general; this is an in- 
teresting fact if precisely as given, but 
we do not perceive any moral in it. 
Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, peritonitis, cancer and 
consumption appear to be (except as to 
consumption in cities) more fatal to fe- 
males than to males. A portion of the 
table is given below, covering the most 


fatal causes: 

United 

States. 
5,598 


271 
cities. 
8,431 
3,561 
3,317 
1,880 
1,552 
1,298 
1,395 
1,552 
1,550 
1,249 
1,860 


Alcoholism ..... sesscsecvccecessss 
SUNN oi se casone coke ne adlnces cud 
Accidents and injuries 

Diseases of urinary organs 

Tetanus and trismus 


1,17 

1,179 
Nervous system 1,173 
Digestive system and diarrheeal.... 1, 1,066 
Observe that these figures are not ac- 
tual numbers of deaths, but of male 
deaths per 1,000 female. 

Pd 


....The following figures concerning 
Russian Fire companies are furnished 
by the London Review (insurance), and 
are pertinent in view of reports that 
some of the companies named intend to 
enter this country: 


Expense Ratio of 


ratio. 
22.7 
20.9 
22,2 
32.8 
217 
These figures are the ratios of losses and 
expenses to premiums, and they show 
that the doleful results of American un- 
derwriting are not solitary. The term 
covered is 1898, and there was an in- 
crease in that year in losses in all the 
companies except the Moscow, Sala- 
mander and St. Petersburg; all except 
the Warsaw, Commerz and Wolga in- 
creased expense ratio. 
as 


....According to one form of policy 
a life company undertakes to return 
either all or a portion of the premiums 
paid in case of death within a stipulated 
time ; according to the terms of the con- 
tract, the company takes the risk, and 
the estate of the insured has the chance 
of receiving both insurance and premium 
return, this of course being covered in 
the premium rate. Thus, in 1885, the 
late ex-Senator Ingalls of Kansas took 
out $20,000 in the New York Life on the 
15-payment full return premium plan. 
He lived to make the fifteen payments, 
and if he had lived a little longer his 
estate could have had the $20,000, plus 
some optional benefits which need not 
now be considered; ut he died about 
four months before the stipulated term 
of the return-premium expired,and there- 
fore the $19,583 of premiums paid came 
back, too.. It was a fair and open chance 
as to this particular event, and Mr. In- 
galls’ estate won. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Trade with Canada. 


A RECENT issue of the Canadian Man- 
ufacturer calls sharp:attention to the fact 
that imports of dutiable articles into Can- 
ada from the United States during. the 
past fiscal year aggregated over $44,- 
000,000, while imports from Great 
Britain were only about half as much. 

It will be remembered that the Cana- 
dian tariff in 1897 was so readjusted that 
the duty on articles entering Canada 
from Great Britain was made 12% per 
cent. less than the rates from other parts 
of the world, and on July Ist, 1898, a 
further reduction in favor of the United 
Kingdom was made, bringing the total 
reduction to about 25 per cent. With 
July Ist, 1900, a still further reduction 
was made, so that now the preferential 
rates in favor of the United Kingdom 
are 33%4 per cent. Altho the effect of 
this further reduction cannot as yet be 
fully determined, it is possible to com- 
pare the imports into Canada from the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 


respectively, during the years ending 
‘June 30th, 1898, 1899 and 1900, and in 
this way the relative growth of the im- 
ports to Canada from the two countries 
can be ascertained. 

Imports of twenty principal manu- 
factures into Canada from England: 


Articles. 
Worsted tissues...,... 
Woolen tissues 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
- $2,855,054 $2,741,042 $2,824,788 

1,108,673 1,527,624 1,811,928 
Tin plates and sheets.. 1,017,528 856,484 1,520,203 
Cotton yarn. ........ 1,112,709 —- 1,282,888 1,520,088 
Apparel and slops .... 1,578,461 1,804,456 1,274,056 
Steel, unwrought....... 293,561 253,904 1,167,642 
764,107 879,282 1,150,945 


897,850 
791,996 
762,986 
168,599 


987,201 
922,956 
890,777 
830,860 
Haberdashery aud mil- 
linery 
Earthen and china ware 
Hoop, sheet and boiler 


697,607 
752,927 


765,565 
627,016 


428,899 
351,885 


501,983 
464,807 
Cotton piece goods, 
bleached. r 
Cast and wrought iron. 
Galvanized sheet iron.. 
Silk manufactures 
Cutlery.......cssccccceee 


320,889 
174,658 
351,888 
186,582 


445,550 
370,788 
814,288 
296,060 
285,411 270,208 

Imports of twenty principal _manu- 
factures into Canada from the United 
States : 
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Articles. 1899. 1600 


$1,720,503 $2,882,667 


Cotton manufactures.. 2,759,164 %,668,906 


Agricultural imple- 


2,465,680 


781,415 1,521,054 2,006,943 
Books, maps and en- 

Illuminating oil _ 737,389 
Leather.... ...... 878,064 
Builders’ aaetieats.. 719,326 
Carriages. ¥, bs -- 188,283 
Clocks and watches . ° 349,198 
Boots and shoes 285,054 
523,424 
614,003 
207,600 


844,410 
762,624 
821,530 
906,047 
582,004 
410,237 
427,023 
439,536 
582,500 
bee 230,758 
Telegraph, delaphioné 

and scientific instru- 
ments. . 


: 305,016 
Copper & manatactiiiis 


155,215 
141,172 

93,470 
111,482 


420,734 
146,635 
168,095 
181,587 
182,190 
115,648 111,517 

62,189 82,841 


In commenting upon this the C anadian 
Manufacturer says: 


“ The preponderance of trade is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of American manufactures, and 
tariff preference in favor of British goods to 
the contrary notwithstanding, American manu- 
factures are taking the cream of the “business. 
Ts it possible that British manufacturers are 
entirely unable to compete in the Canadian 
market?” 


Alleyne Ireland in his recent book on 
colonies attempts to show that trade does 
not follow the flag, but the flag follows 
trade. If this is true, it is possible that 
the preponderance of American imports 
in Canada may have great political as 
well as economic effects. 
& 
.Dividends announced: 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 
quarterly, $1.25 per share, payable Nov. Ist. 

New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, quarterly, 144 per cent., payable Oct. 15th. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., quar- 
terly, $1.50 per share, payable Oct. 15th. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
(general mortgage, 4s) coupons, payable Oct. 
Ist. 

National Shoe and Leather Bank, quar- 
terly, I per cent., payable Oct. Ist. , 

Otis Elevator Co. mer gah df quarterly, 
$1.50 per share, payable Oct. 13th. 

Southern Pacific Co., coupons of various 
bonds are payable Oct. st. 


.Sales of bank stocks during the 
past week were: 
American Exchange | 
National 18814 ; National City, 
Commerce.........:-- 26044| National Park.... 
Market & Fulton Nat'l 225 


Tobacco manufactures. 


Mount Morris 


sone OL 
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Salt Rheum 


You may call it eczema, tetter or milk crust. 
But no matter what you call ‘it, this skin disease 
which comes in patches that burn, itch, discharge a 


‘watery matter, dry and scale, owes its existence to the 


presence of humors in the system. 

It will continue to exist, annoy, and perhaps agonize, 
as long as these humors remain, 

Itis always radically and permanently cured by 


Hood’s Sersapariila 


which dispels all humors, and is positively unequaled 
for all cutaneous eruptions, 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 
Allorders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortland! romptl 
Golivered FREE In Gecater New Yorke? Py 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
atand 33 Vesey St., cor. Church 8St.. New York. 


For Binding Dresses There Is Nothing Equal to a Good Braid. 
GOFF’S BRAIDS are the BEST MADE 








ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Vil 





ET Macbeth’s ‘pearl top”’ 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the night size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











it. 


‘The Pullman Cars of Cycling.’’ 


RAMSEY SWINGING PEDALS CO., 


makes ankle motion automatic and cycling 25 per 
cent. easier. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money refunded. Write and let us tell you about | 
Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50c. Illustrated Book- 
let Free. 


C 204 N. Broad St., Phila. 








Express 
Trains. 


The service of fast express trains af- 
forded by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. between the cities of Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, operated in connection 
with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, is not 
equalled on the American continent either 
in frequency, speed, punctuality or equip- 
ment. 

Send for ‘‘ Book of Trains" to 


A. J. SMITH, G, P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








Don’t tie the top of your 

» jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 

a thin coafing of pure, 
‘an refined Parafline Wax. 
Has no taste or Odor. 

Is air tight and acid 

tee we Easily applied. 

yy Useful in adozenother 
ways about the house. 

Full directions with 
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CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS CARD. 
Be ready for cool weather. 


BUY A “MILLER” HEATER. 


(Burns regular Kerosene Oil), 
They are safe, give a quick heat, are Portable, 
Smokeless, Simple, Economical, Durable. No 


other heater so good. Don’t take a substitute, 


If Dealers will not supply ‘‘ Miller’? heaters you can bay 
from us, either at our store or by mail. Circulars Tailed on 
quest. Prices from $5.00 to $9.75 Gach. 

Manufacturers. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., torattionea 1844. 


28 & 30 West Broadway, bet Park Place and Barclay, N.Y. 


PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 
onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


D ARLI NG’S ANIMAL BONE 


FERTILIZERS 
They meet all requirements of field 
and garden crops and 


FERTILIZER. co,, 7¢_the most 
Pawtucket, R.1. | ECONOMICAL 



















L.“B. DARLING 




















HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. . 


It includes a full line of 
° Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, ast quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W..42d St. and 135 W. Alst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


OF CONTINUOUS GUM. 


r. Deane, Dentist, 454 Lexington Ave., corner 45th St., received 
World's Fair Award for Artificial Teeth, which restore form and 
expression to the face. The gums and roof of mouth being with- 
out seam or crevice, are a perfect counterpart of nature. 

These teeth represent the highest art in dentistry. 


= a __) 








Certain a are we ponstniieas he, acci- 
dent, disease. tain He'sa 
poor reasoner P.-, provides against the un- 
certain and yet neglects to insure his lire. 
It may be done at low cost in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-3-5. Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





FINANCIAL 








United States Trust Compan 


OF NEW YORK, 

NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. ': 
Capital, - . ° - $2,000,000, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys pai 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Truste 
or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rate 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estate: 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 


will find this Company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 
JAMES S CLARK, Second Vice-President 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 


Samuel Sloan, yin a. peg Jr., 


D. Willis James, m D. Sloan 
John A. Stewart, yt t. Schwab, 
— Harsen Rhoades, Frank Lyman 
mn Phelps stokes, George Vietor, 

5 ohn Crosby Brown, James Stillman, 

Edward Cooper John Clafir 

. Bayard Cutting, John J. Phe’ 

Charis 8. mi | John 8, Kennedy, 
Wn. Rockefeller, D. O. Mills. 
Alexander E. Orr, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 





Marshall Field. 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





A. R. MACFARLANE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, mm. 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, sank Securities 
Local Stocks & Real Estate. © 


aides agents for non-resident property owners and investors. 


President, 
cretary, 
Secretary 


~ dr. ” 
wab, 
tor, 

n, 


dy, 


dyard, 





ed 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
All securities listed at_the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 
High class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


INASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 


Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above Application. 


Securities. 
N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg ), N.Y. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 

rations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 
ce-President. ALBERT H. W 








STUYVESANT FISH 
WIGGIN, ‘Vice-President. GEORGE 


i loot OK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Agss’t Cashier. 

The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital....... Selb wali ooe---- 2,000,000 
Surplus.............cceceeeees $3,000,000 


Stuyvesant Fish, Gee e S, 
rt, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. H 


cae ‘Belmont, +. > Delafield, Francis R. 
* plete, John Jacob Asto George ©. jtiiek cuen. George Frederick 
Victor, Hermann Oclrichs, albert 


Iasues Letters of Gredis tor aemaniain available in 
all ‘Darts of the world. 


MORTGAGES 





E. J. LANDER & CO., cpbatabltehed 1583. D. 


= Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im 
Lae farms worth three ee the loan In last six 
ge have pectic over $800,000.00 without a default 

terest. erences, all Bankers, 

Capital ‘Judges and Business Men for whom I am 


iculars.. Send f 
pamphlet,“ Suth abe bout Oklahoma’ tree, = 


4h H. HAGAN, Gururie, OxLAHOMA. 





The MIDDLESEX 


1857. BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart 

ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BYLAWTO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


TIONAL BANK OF THE OIT 
FOURTH Nat} NEW YORE, Y 


at New Torts a ake State of New York, at the close of business, 





1900 























September 5, 1! 
- y RESOURCES. 
<a 12 
25,674 68 
50,000 00 
ee 191,517 50 
king 750,000 00 
Due from ‘National banks (not reserve agents)........ 1,292,704 91 
Due from State banks and bankers o%e 41,817 8&5 
Internal revenue stamps..... .... fl 
Checks Se am —— ad : wer s 
I ope or Clearing-house. t 
Notes of other oe banks 9,349 CO 
DicKels and Cents,........0.2ceeeceveeececeneteesecreeees rR 
Lawful \geretys oad in bank, viz 
Logal-tender DOROB ids o's bs sien e decdidaveus 
——————._ 6,288,248 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
CIFOUIBUION) . o's sci occs §. cebccmeabapednnscdeensipedeqnae 2,500 00 
ix cas veucorbivedcuvarasmuneieecembonneehecackenee $34,111,351 52 
LIABILITIES, 
com stock 
Surplus us fund 
Undivided profits, less ex 
National | maak eid — 100 
Dividends un aid . 10,948 45 
Due to other ational banks..............$ é 
Due to State banks ana bankers......-.-. 1,957,618 68 





Due to trust companies and savings 


hanks. 
a al deposits subject to check.. 7,623,962 36 





Other deposits... ...........sseeceecceceees 64 

Demand certificates of deposit............ 1,318 00 

Cashier’s checks outstan — phecnseione 362,674 08 - 5.051 a 
Deposits held for acceptances. .............s.sss0 seers 1, 44,805 09 


i ON PER PEET Pt EEE oe EE ee $84,111,851 52 
ores OF NEw _ YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8 

CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-oamed bank 

on solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 





"baer cand belief. CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me this 12th 7 ot September, 
A, Pie« > ree 4! Ars —_ ounty. 
 Comentebnetth J. EDW SIMM 
WM.S. OPDY KE, I testi 
JAMES G. CANNON, 
WESTER IN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
NEw Yorks, September 12, cane 
CODRONE No. 10, due October 1, 1900, from The Atchi on, To 
and Santa Fé allway | ¢ jompany GENERAL MOR’ TGAGE 1 F UR 
be paid a and after October 1, te 
rote at the oftce, of Company, No. 59 Codar St Street, 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
MANHATTAN RAILWaY COMPANY. 
No 195 Broadway, New York, Sept. 11th, 1900. 
SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 











Ag uarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock 
pes. this Sreutte ctebes ian Gocleree. , peranle = f at hae 5 oft ie on be closed 
on on Friday, Septem tember uth, By o'clock P. M., or wi be 
on Monday, September 24th, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

The transfer books will be again closed on Friday, October 18th, 
at 3 o’clock P M., preparatory to the annual m of the stock- 
— to be held on Wednesday, November 14th, 1900, at 12 

o’clock noon, and will be reo: n Thursday, Novem ber 15th, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. . WwW. ‘MeWILLIAMS. Trex Treasurer, 






































x 
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THE CHICAGO, ROCK INLAND % PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Office of the * cmroase 


A quarter! dividend of $1.25) ane wit be pald id on 
ist next, to th Shareholders of this Co 8 Com 0 Block, 
= 7A 5 on woe “closing of the Transfer 

The 1 Books will be closed at 8 o'clock P. M. on the 8th 
day of September, and opened at 10 o’clock A. M. on the &t 8th day of 


esi 3 F.E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 


RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


Office of the Treasurer, 
New York, September 19th, a 
The Board of Directors of this Com: at a mee 
this day. declared a dividend of O. ONE-QU. 

PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on ae 
oar day of October next, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, the 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


ber 29, 1900. 














Offices Southern Pacific Company, 

= BROAD ke et (MILLS BUILDING). 
Youpons due October 1, 1900, from the following bonds will be 
d after that date at this office 

n Pacific R. R.Co. of Cal. 1st Mtge. 
n Pacific Branch h Ry Co. ist Mtge. 
North thern R’y 1st M 
Morgan in RY dnd Tex RR. and 8. 8. Co. 7 
New Yo York, Texas and Mex. R. R. Co. 1st iltge. 


Coupons due October 1, 1900, from the following bonds will be 
‘paid after that date by the Central Trust Company : 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. M . 
Houston, Texas Central General tge. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures. 





+h 














N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL SROE AND LEATHER BANK 
OF THE CITY Ts vated Yorx. 
w York, Reptember 19, 1900. 
Ninety-second & a) Dividen 
The Directors have decl aq div: tdend of ONE PER 
CENT., » payable, free of tax, October i tho) until which date the 
transfer ik will be closed. HN I. I. COLE, Cashier. 


‘American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


Boston, September 19, 1900. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Monday, October 15, 1900, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, Sept. 29, 1900. 
The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to 
October 18, 1900, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, September 12th, 1900. 
DIVIDEND Ne. 128. 











a Vctuean Bd poche ‘i = of October De t, d of the divid 
e xt, and of the 
sb transf ks will = 


above saberved to er be closed at three 
o’clock on the 4A of September 20th inst., and be reopened 
on the morning of October 11th next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
71 Broad’ were New York City, Sept. 18th, 1900. 
ine S Bowed of Directors of Otis Elevator bor Company has this day 
a quarterly dividend of $ upon the 
ref ate stock of the company, a. 4 at this one on and after 
i 18, 1900, to the stockholders of record at the close of business 
900. The transfer books of the pesterres, stock will be 
closed at the close of business Sept. 22, 1900, and will be reopened 
at the opening of business Oct. 15, 1900. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 11, dl 
ee! of the Board of pizectens, | beld sha Gs a regu 
quaenly dividend of TWO AND A H 
extra dividend of TWO AND A HALF HORNE. wae declared, 
payable on and. * after September to the stockholders of 
record on Saturday, September 15, 1900, at one o'clock P. M. 
ll close on Sati , September 15, 1900, at 


"*The transfer books 
one o'clock P. M., and reopenon Monday, October 1, 1900, at ten 


AM. 
golonk FRED'K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer, 


eeoope 


4 





INSURANCE | 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
President. . ‘ 

YY M. PHILLIPS, Secretaty,. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1900.................823, 819,937.17" 


LIABILITIES 21,835 
SURPLUS... ese onen 


Massachusetts Laws ve protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Br Buildiag, 7 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Pest Office Square, - + Boston, Maw, 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 - + - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . . - + »« 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 





JOHN A. 











All forms of Life and En 
Case distributions soma a 


"the Mar 


yand values for any age sent on application 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


hiets. F om 
pany’s 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Pamphi 
to the 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to. ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by deatk 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


There Is No 
Question —>_— 


of the sm gem of life insurance. The day 
has passed for arguing the question. Those 
men who do not carry life insurance are vil- 
tually flying in the face of Providence and 
should write the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y., without delay, asking for their 
most desirable forms of life insusance, — $ 


346 Broadway, - 








The — 





che Dias 


lication 


e-Prest, 
. Sec’y. 





PPPPPIPIPOELIPE LOOP OI OPOLLIPPPOIR ELIA PPP EPI OPEP PL OIRP IPI DDO LPOG AS 


«ONE. 
Insurance Company of New York 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety-fourth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1900. 





Summary of Assets : 
Par Value. Market Value. 


PPP OOS SOOSOVOOSSTS 


PGBPPPPPPPPPPPPPO PPO PEPE PEPPER PPP PBB BBB BBB BBP BALBOA GOA GOGO 


3,973,000 00 


Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1900. 


Liabilities ; 


4,797,816 54 
$12,882,086 07 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders = $7,707;816 54 





DIRECTORS: 
LEv1 P. MorTOoN, CorNELIus N, BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucien C, WARNER, 
OLIVER S, CARTER, Joun H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NoRDEN 
DANIEL A, HEALD, WALTER H, Lewis, GrorGE H. HARTFORD, DuMONT CLARKE, 
Davip H. MCALPIN, FRANcIs H, LEGGETT, Henry F. Noyes, James B, VAN WoERT, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


THOMAS B. GREENE, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
New York, July 10, 1900. 


Vp by be by bn bn by bp Lo bn PS OE POPS PO) PE OM EE Pb ae a EE, TEBE 
FV VV VV VV VV VV UU UU VU UCU UU UVUVUUUVUUUUUVUUUUUUVUUUUVCUCT? 


i Secretaries. } Vice-Presidents. 


j Assatant Secretaries. 
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1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 





CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash. ........cccsceccsseses oe $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve..........0+6 — -- 1,784,168 02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.. ee 294,160 56 
Net Surplus...........0cee0e padhcstiakbevecsanscess -1,47'2,954 97 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900...... euseowerccee ako ey $4,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS President. 
R. R,. STULI.MAN, Assistant Secretarv. 








J M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - « - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN on eee Second Vice-President 
i: B. PIERCE, - - + + + « - Secretary 

. B. BRAINERD, - . rer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - - - - Asst. 








AMERICAN FIR 


Insurance 






Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900.........5..0+0+ 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





STATE MUTUAI 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1900. 





ASSETS ooseceee16,109,174. 
LIABILITIES 14,518,776. 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398. 












Cash Surrender values stated in eve licy, and guaranteed 
* by the Massachusetts NonForfelture law.” 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 








Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to lasure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental,’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental.’ 


Costs No More. 
Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 


trymen? 


Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies’ are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 

“ contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. “ . 








Is an American Company. 


its policy ‘“ Conflagration Proof,”’ 
Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995. 2 


policyholders are larger than those in the U 
of any foreign company. 
Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago’ 
’ and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
reque:t with information regarding safe con 
structicn of buildings, etc. 


Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the} 
organized force of travelling men which the com- | 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to} 
cover every section of the country and which aj 
smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 





Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, . CHICAGO, ILLS, 


P E 
p 


Doés business under the Safety Fund Law, making ; 







, 
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= $100: per year »~ 


Sharing 
Life 
































How can you invest it a 
) to the best advantage ? tans 
= : 
NY, a | 
-| Fhe Prudential 
18776 Dividends will tell you of a plan 
— sae a which will provide 
«_& A Safe and Profitable Investment 
—— with protection for your family at low cost. 
making ff Wri ' Premiums Payable Yearly, 
tite for particulars. Halt Yearly, 


Quarterly. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


oldest INSURANCE f THE 
ection’ COMPANY PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


OF AMERICA STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR). | 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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Any 
(Government Bonds . 


Have you any Government Bonds? If so, 


see what you can get for them: 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Outstanding on January 1, 1900 




















vie Market Price | Yield on 

Principal Payable February 28 | In, about 
2%’s When called, 102 & int. 1.95% 

. Ait. Aug. 1, 1908 4 
% orn & int, 6 

ool { Due Aug. 1, ood mores 
4%'s Aft. July 1, 1907 117. & int, 1.60% 
42's Aft, Feb. 1, 1925 137% & int, 2.05% 
5%°8 Aft. Feb. 1, 1904 11434 & int. 1.25% 





The new Two Per Cent. Bonds are selling at 1061 
| when issued, which equals 1.72 per cent. basis. 


From a circular issued by 


Redmond Kerr & Co., 41 Wall St., N. Y. 








See what the EQUITABLE will sell you: 


Gold Debentures © 
Yielding 57 Interest | 


| Principal and interest payable | 
| in gold 





Guaranteed 1 by a company with Assets of over $280,- 
000,000, of which over $61,000,000 is Surplus, these 
Bonds are practically as safe as Governments. 
Moreover, they 

(1) Are payable in instalments, 

(2) Carry the protection of assurance, 

(3) Participate in the distribution of profits, and all this in ad- 


dition to costing less, and guaranteeing a larger rate of 
interest, 


A line to the Society will bring to you full particulars 
of this desirable investment. 


‘‘Strongest in the World.” : 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the U.S. 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
J. W, ALEXANDER, Pres. J. H. HYDE, Vice-Pres, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Compai 


New York, January 23d, 1° 


e Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of © 
Gompany Sos, Se solpaing tatpem t of its affairs — 
¢ December, 1899: 


on Marine Risks from Ist January, 
1809, tc to dist December 1899......--....+++ 
Premiums on Policies ay pee) off ist 
January, 1899............ ne Shaw hes oop oes a 


Tota] Marine Premiums........ 


$3,166,420, 


967,555. 
$4,133,975 


ee reeccesere 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 31st December, 1899..........0- $3»305+179 38 


psaweed = d the same 


age, etc.) pda a 96 
Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


eee eeeecerere 


$5,483,944.00 





its in Banks and Trust Com : Dee 2>395»500.00 
Estate — Claims due the 

° Rees + YS fox Silipos 1,125 ,000,00 
a Notes, and Bills Receivable........ 1,005,756:77 

Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

oak losses — ng policies payable in 

7 147579055 
266.139-29 
$10,424,130.61 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
ne on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
n 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the a thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and the sixth of February 
next, from which date all "interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled: 
eign et ere Dae cnet fe doar ein Doe 
re! of the Com: or the year en 
ay 1899, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES: 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, ANSON W. 
VI VERNON. H. BROW SoH Sei 9 ATAND, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES . LEVERICE, 
GEORGE COPPELL,” LEANDER IN, £0 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHARLES H. a 

Ss G. OREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEVI P. MORTON 

S H. HAM FREDERIC A. PARSO: , 

RETT FRAZA GEORGE W. , 

EWALD FLEITMANN JOHN L R, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, ‘A. A. RAVEN, 
HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO, P, JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 





and 
MORPHINE #200 
ITs. PAIN 
CUR xno 
‘ BN. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Reg: ahd ine 















a eas 
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ee ie de te nd PLP LIL IS LIS 


) 2 THE MUTUAL LIFE. 
|, INSURANCE COMPANY 


os | OF NEW YORK 


Ss 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


=l| “The ‘Greatest ot All 
the Companies” 














> 








= 1}  —- $301,844,537.52 


} Insurance and Annuities in force: 


ae $1,052,665,211 





The Mutual Lite Insurance Company issues | 


< 





~ pwwueveveve 
oo oy i i iin nd 


= 1% every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 





} mensurate with safety. 
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FIFTY.FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE ony 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. IcCALL, . 


President. . 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18T, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


United 8 State, City. County and other Bonds 
(cost value 4s slated,"inarket value, Dec. 81, 1899.. 
Bonds and Mort; omganes ( 

1 Estate an leces, beg 2 ‘Ofiice banding). én 
is to pol ne on thetr ernie a nity 
Corts vans thereof & npanies 

om 
Trust Com 
Dec. 31, 
market aie $4,177,523)... 
miums not yet due, re- 


charged in Liabilities. . 
lictes f in force (Legal Reserve to 


st eeeeeseccorese Pecccccecccceaceoe 


dee call wears’. seveveden eccose eocccee 


TOTAL ASSETS. ......00000 seveee+e0e-GSSG,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York Insurance 


Department » 1899...... pesccescoece ccoscocsecee $192,024,%1 _ 
“gndowmnen Ltabititios? Policy Annuities, * 


- gagged etc., awaiting 


Bim Ls LS PRS - 82,178 10 
o noldone ore peg Dividend Policies. : tine 
685 
ust to Policy spans gubse- 
0 1000 ae the periods matur 


ot oliere Gi? 























der Year Period Pol! 
0) ers of 5-Year Dividend 




















Other funds for ait other contingencies......-.-.. yee 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. -- -8236,450,348 y 





CASH INCOME, 1899. 
f th A ospesoves 
New Prem ums (Annuities $1,517,928) Kt 
TOTAL PREMIUMG.........cccescecccsseses 
Interest on 
: poate 


eecccececess oe 


TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS &c:...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52;391,263 


EXPENDITURES, |! 699. | 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities. 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values 


Commissions and all other payments to agents (34.68, 

069)0n New Business of £202,309, 
aminers’ Fees and Inspection of aks ( 5 a 7 
moos, Tanen, Advertis- 


— rd _- ae t Pelegrn 1 , Postage, Com- 
LBatobe on $860 505,905 ot “Ol Business and Mis. 
cellaneous Expenditures 

Balance—Excess =, Income over 

tures fer the y: 


C00 Cocesecesscescsenseseeseeree 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,268 - 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
In Force December 81, 1898 878,984 $044,021,120 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,857 202,309,080 
Old Insurances revived and - 
creased, 1899 1,116 2,878,077 


TOTAL FAIR FOR) 474,407  $1,149,203,277 


DEDUCT TERMINATIONS : 


Death, Maturity, Sur- 
gs a vee 


Paid-for Dasianis in 

Ferce December 
B31, 1899........0000..437,776 
A 


Gain in 1899......cceee 





86,681 87,881,292 


$117,850,865 


$1,061,871,985 
Eee 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


Dec. Sist, 1999. Peesprre 
126,947,290 $236.4 48 
Si RUA Ratha UR 


seco 1,260,840 


2,168,748 


-g 1E67 1,401 


9,695,486. 
266,073 


22,206,977 


182,803 437,776 


.$676,689,649 $1,061,871,086 $496,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance 


LOUIS F. PAYN, 8u nperiatentons of Insurance of the State of New Tor 
oy of New York, in the State of New 
that ae 4 heck insurance 
€ provisions © ee 
ay cy obligations of the: said Com: . outstandl 
f Mortality, @ at four per cent Sataiest and [ He ty eh the 


336,450 


& ital Stock. i oe of the C 
Ja) is duly au 
pe ORTHER CERTIFY 
York, I have caused nh 
Combined a Experience T Table of Mo 
T mitted 


pets tu be wera 
‘tg hereb nrcaruey na tee RM YORE LE ok 


URANCE COMPANY having n0— 
this Btater 


day of Dasanbeest sae veined as per aie 


§ + ined Ne t Policy Reserre’ os 50,345 ayy tte De Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lis- 


1 
Reserve voluntarily set aside b 
us Funds $25 S00: 
_» holders ay B ile and in peeeee coe y 


Sa ikaowah isp VarearebeSas 


the day and year 


secortel ahd sot anlde By the’ Company to provide dividends payable to: poltey 


my name apd ganged, my etl sat i oa ot hese: 




















-_—-~ 


ADinsure.. oman MM TUT nnc ~ 4 
(THE TRAVELERS [ose 
















and Best. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Life, Eniisslnent. Accident. and 


Employer’s Liability Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 
HEALTH POLICIES: INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS, 
LIABILITY INSURANCE : paige Horn and Vice canal be pod by ple 


LIABILITIBS, . — $24,926,280.61 | EXCESS (334% basis), $4,120,456.84 


GAINS: 6 MONTHS, JAN. TO JULY, 1900. 
In Assets, ® e ° ° ° ° o ° $1,286,225.89 
Increase in Reserves (both Dicenahibients), . ° es te > eae 1,128,534,12 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, ° ° e ° e * 4,055,985.62 


J. G.. BATTERSON, President. 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies, 
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: Whitman’ Ss 


; Chocolates and Confections 


The favorite forfeit for a game of Philopena. 
The favorite gift for anybody, pe ob aes for any 
y time, is a box of Whitman's Chocolates and Confec- 
tions. Sold everywhere. 


) Whitman ’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, « = P 










PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 


ef HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
Issues Endowment Policies to either men 
or women, which (besides giving Five 
other options) 


QUARANTEE 
when the insured is Fifty, Sixty or 
Seventy Years old 
To Pay $1,500 in Cash for 
Every $1,000 


of insurance in force. 

Sample policies, rates and other infor- 
mation will be given on application to the 
Home Office. 


JONATHAN B, BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


PIANOS 


receiving more favorable commen 


are 
day from an artistic standpoint than t 
other makes combined. - * ie 


WE 
Challenge | 


Comparisons, 


By our easy payment +e family. 
in moderate ay parane anie aap vose | 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- — 
orci in exchange, and deliver the 3 
po house free of expense.) You can ‘ 
with us at a distant point the same as © 

in Boston, Send for catalogue and hee | 
information. 4 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
163 Boylston Street, - - - Boston, | 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 





The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 


COLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and choco- 
late in the wero This is the third award from 


BAKER'S 
OCOAS AND’ CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, ab- 
solutely pure, delicious, and nu- 

Mg tritious. The genuine goods bear 
our trade-mark on every package, 
and are made only by 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 


‘yRave-manx "ESTABLISHED 1760. 














GEORGE SHERMAN, Presideat 
THOMAS H. ROBINSON, Sec’y and 
ALBERT L. WEBSTER, C.E., Consulting Ei 








